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THE CORONATION. 


By BRADFORD ALLAN, 


HERE is something peculiarly at- 
tractive about age; something 


strangely fascinating about 
antiquity. There is a wondrous charm 


in anything which existed in those far 
off times we only know of from within 
the covers of history books, a sheen 
thereon bestowed by past centuries, a 
glamour imparted by the bygone years. 
The block on which a sovereign of Eng- 
land laid his neck for the executioner’s 
axe; the guillotine that carried out the 
foul commands of Robespierre, 
Danton or Marat; the playthings of pre- 
Christian children have all lost some 
part of their inanimation. From the 
very length of their being they have 
acquired a subtle individuality which 
gives them something of what we call 
Life. 


For they have the faculty of in- 
spiration. The secret closet in the 
Stuart mansion tells its mute story 
beyond possibility of mistake. As you 


look into it you can picture the hand- 
some cavalier, mud-stained and travel- 
worn, standing before the seemingly 
faultless oak panelling and watching 
the prim little figure of the pretty 
Puritan maid, who takes advantage of 
her father’s absence at the war to render 
assistance to the enemy. Her hand 
touches the secret spring, and the door 
of the closet swings slowly outward. 
Her cavalier steps inside; but scarcely 
has he raised the fingers of his dainty 
preserver to his lips when the clatter of 
horsemen is heard in the courtyard 
—Cromwell’s men to search the house. 
Then we see the pretty Puritan exercis- 
ing in most worldly fashion every 
woman’s wile to prevent the discovery of 
the enemy she loves; the Roundhead 
troop riding baffled in their 
search; the fugitive Cavalier, safe again 


away, 
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for a few hours, tenderly clasping in his 
arms the slim figure of a girl, shaken 
with the sobs of her relief and joy. 

And the charm that belongs to these 
things belongs to ceremonies which have 
been handed down to us through the 
generations. There is something com- 
pelling more than mere force of form- 
alism in the performance of a ritual con- 
ducted in, perhaps, every detail as it was 
conducted many centuries ago. The 
words and actions have an inner mean- 
ing : they are pregnant with life that has 
now ceased. 

Of these, the Coronation ceremony is 
one. ‘* The coronation ceremonies of 
England constitute one of the most 
striking examples of conservatism,”’ 
says Mr. Wickham Legg. And the 
ceremony of to-day is in its essentials 
the counterpart of that used at the 
crowning of the early Saxon Kings. The 
details have, of necessity, become 
altered during the thousand years since 
the days of Alfred, but the outline of the 
ceremony is the same as at the com- 
mencement of the reign of that great 
monarch. 

In very early times the King, whether 
elected or whether, if a little later, 
sovereign by birth, stood on a shield 
raised on the shoulders of certain chief 
men of the tribe, and was thus borne 
three times round the circle of his future 
subjects. The object of this clearly 
was to afford opportunity to any who 
had any just reason to bring forward 
which would be sufficient to preclude 
the king-elect from receiving the 
insignia of his office and exercising his 
prerogatives. When this had _ been 
done, and no objection had been raised, 
a spear was placed in the King’s hand 
and a diadem upon his head. After the 
advent of Christianity, a religious ser- 
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vice of benediction was added, and also 
what is now the most important part of 
the ceremony, the Unction, or Anointing. 
Traces of all the distinctive features of 
these ancient rites can be found in the 
Coronation ceremony of the present day ; 
for instance, the raising into the marble 
chair in Westminster Hall, which 
formed part of the service as late as 
1820, is held to have been the equivalent 
to the raising of the sovereign upon the 
shield. 

We have accounts of several forms of 
ceremony which have been used at the 
Coronation of Kings of England. Space 
will not permit of more than mere men- 
tion of the earlier forms—those known 
as the Pontifical of Egbert, the Order of 
Ethelred II., and the Order of Henry 
I. But far more important than these 
was the rescension first introduced in 
1307, which is generally known as the 
Liber Regalis. This was _ altered 
slightly in 1685, and still more in 1689, 
the results respectively of the Roman 
Catholic bigotry of James II. and 
William III.’s fervid Protestantism—but 
it is substantially the ceremony of the 
present day. 

The ceremony took two days. On the 
first the King proceeded from the Tower 
of London to Westminster by way of 
Cornhill, Cheapside, St. Paul’s, Ludgate 
Hill, Fleet Street, the Strand and 
Whitehall. On his arrival he heard 
evensong, and, we are told, was served 
‘* of the voyde,’’ which appears to be 
a ceremony in which the King ‘‘ partook 
of spice and wine.’’ This over, his pub- 
lic duties were finished for the day; but 
later in the evening he had to receive the 
Abbot or Dean of Westminster in 
private, when he received instructions as 
to his royal duties and obligations, and 
was prepared for the service of the fol- 
lowing day. The journey from the 
Tower of London to Westminster was 
abandoned at the coronation of James 
II., and has never been revived. 

Early next morning the King went 
into Westminster Hall and was raised by 
the nobles into the seat that had been 
placed on the King’s Bench, and which 
is generally known as the ‘* Marble 
Chair.’’ After this a procession was 
formed which conducted the King from 
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the Hall into the Abbey where the 
actual ceremony ‘of Coronation was 
begun. The last time this procession 
took place was at the coronation of 
George IV. 

Before considering the actual 
course taken by the ceremony, it is im- 
portant to understand the arrangement 
of the ceremonial chairs in the Abbey. 
At the crossing of the transept and 
choir a platform is erected, on which is 
placed a richly decorated chair—the 
throne—that of the consort being on the 
same platform but several steps lower 
down. In front of this stage, facing 
the presbytery of the church, are placed 
chairs of state for the sovereign and his 
consort; while between these and the 
altar is the famous seat known as St. 
Edward’s Chair. Of this chair there is 
told the following story. In the Cathe- 
dral of Cashel, formerly the metropolis of 
the Kings of Munster, was deposited the 
Lia Fail, or Stone of Destiny, on which 
they were crowned. In 513 Fergus, 
a prince of the royal line, having obtained 
the Scottish throne, procured the use of 
this stone for his Coronation at Dunstaff- 
nage, where it continued until the time 
of Kenneth II., who removed it to 
Scone; and in 1296 it was removed by 
Edward I. from Scone to Westminster, 
the present chair being made to receive it. 

It is in the Chair of Saint Edward 
that the king is anointed and later re- 
ceives the ornaments which are the 
insignia of his royal office. 

On entering Westminster Abbey from 
the Hall the King ascended the plat- 
form, and as he stood there in full view 
of the assembled people, the Archbishop 
of Canterbury called for the Recog- 
nition. This is a relic of the early elec- 
tion of Kings, and is the modern equiva- 
lent to the ceremony in Saxon Times of 
carrying the King thrice round in front 
of his assembled subjects. The Recog- 
nition used to be made the occasion of 
an outburst of triumphant cheering, and 
on one occasion, at least, the custom 
was productive of awkward results. 


For at the Coronation of William the 
Conqueror the Norman soldiery outside 
the Abbey mistook the shouts of accla- 
mation for cries of revolt, and, to plunge 
terror into the hearts of their imagined 
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enemies, set fire to a number of the 
neighbouring houses, the result being a 
considerable loss of property. 

After the Recognition, the King ad- 
vanced to the altar and offered a pall 
with which to cover it and also an 
ingot of gold weighing one pound. The 
Tudor writers, with quaint outspoken- 
ness, tell us that after making these 
offerings the King “‘ lies grovelling ’’ on 
the cushions placed before the altar 
while the Archbishop says the prayer 
Deus Humilium. A bishop then pro- 
ceeds to preach a sermon suitable to the 
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will exercise justice and mercy when 
giving his judgments. This again is 
probably the outcome of the days when 
Kings were elected, for the declaration 
practically takes the form of ‘‘If you 
will elect me I will do this and this.’’ 
By no means dissimilar is the address to 
the electors issued at the present day 
by candidates for election to Parliament. 

In the Liber Regalis the oath takes for 
the first time the form of a series of 
questions put by the Archbishop and 
answered by the King. This form it 
still retains. These questions were as 
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occasion, and then comes the important 
administration of the Coronation Oath 
by the Archbishop. 

The first Coronation Oath of which we 
find mention is that administered by 
Dunstan, Archbishop of Canterbury, to 
Ethelred II. in 978. As to its form 
very little is known definitely, but it 
seems that later the oath took the form 
of a charter under the hand of the King 
affirming that he will keep peace with 
the church and the people, that he will 
endeavour to repress rapacity and in- 
justice in all ranks of life, and that he 


to whether the King was willing to keep 
the laws and customs of England, 
whether he would keep peace with the 
Church and the people, whether he 
would undertake to give his judgments 
justly, and whether he was ready to 
recognise, respect and defend the privi- 
leges of the Commons. At the Corona- 
tion of Richard II., it appears, ‘‘ the 
oath administered corresponded very 
closely with that now in use,’’ but, 
nevertheless, it is certain that consider- 
able alterations in the form have been 
made since then. The religious quarrels 
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of the Stuarts had their effect on the 
oath by the introduction of clauses in- 
serted for the purpose of protecting the 
Church against the attacks of her 
enemies. Therefore we find the ques- 
tions somewhat altered towards the 
latter half of the seventeenth century. 
The oath now requires the sovereign to 
govern according to statutes of Parlia- 
ment, “‘ to exercise justice in giving his 
judgments, and furthermore desires him 
to maintain the true profession of the 
Gospel and the Protestant Reformed 
Religion.’’ This last clause, it was felt, 
protected the English Church from the 
dangers of Roman Catholicism. 

When the oath has been administered, 
the King goes to the altar and confirms 
the promises he has just made by kissing 
the Gospels and signing the oath at the 
altar with the words, ‘* The things that 
I have here before promised I will per- 
form and keep, so help me God.”’ 

The King then proceeds to the Chair 
of St. Edward where the most vital and 
important part of the ceremony, namely 
the Unction, or Anointing, takes place. 
The Unction is the most important part 
of the ceremony, for until the King is 
anointed he may not receive the royal 
ornaments, nor exercise the rights which 
they symbolically confer. ‘‘ This will 
be specially obvious to any one,’’ says 
Mr. Wickham Legg, ‘“‘ if it be remem- 
bered that a King is vested . . . with 
the regalia because he is anointed .. . 
not anointed in order that he may re- 
ceive the regalia.’’ 

The King, is, of course, anointed with 
oil. There were three kinds of oil used 
in Christian ceremonies, two of which 
were called ‘‘ simple,’’ and one ‘‘ com- 
pound.’”’ The simple oils, known 
respectively as oil of catechumens and 
oil of the sick, consisted of plain olive oil, 
and the compound oil, to which is given 
the name of ‘‘ chrisma ’’ or ‘‘ cream,”’ is 
a mixture of balsam and olive oil. 
Chrisma had the property of consecrating 
that on which it was placed, and was 
therefore only used on occasions of the 
greatest importance, as, for instance, the 
consecration of a bishop. It was this 


fact—that anointment with this oil had 
the effect of consecration—that rendered 
the *rimes of Becket’s murderers so par- 
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ticularly heinous. For they injured his 
head, where on his ordination the 
chrisma had been placed, and thus were 
guilty of an extreme act of desecration. 

Before the coronation of Edward II. 
the King had not been anointed with 
chrisma; the plain oil of catechumens 
had been used. But in the Liber 
Regalis the rubric directed that after he 
had been anointed as before with oil of 
catechumens the King should be anointed 
on the head with chrisma. In earlier 
times, it appears, the head, hands, and 
breast of the monarch were anointed, but 
the Liber Regalis requires that the in- 
side of the elbows and the shoulders to- 
gether with that part of the back that 
lay between the shoulders should re- 
ceive the oil as well. But since 1689 the 
number of parts that must be anointed 
have been reduced, and now it is only 
performed as regards the head and the 
hands. As has been mentioned above, 
the King is anointed whilst seated in 
St. Edward’s Chair, and during this 
part of the ceremony four Knights of 
the Garter hold thereover a canopy of 
cloth of gold. 

The actual method of unction is this. 
The Dean of Westminster pours oil 
from an ampulla into the spoon which 
is taken by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury who anoints the sovereign in the 
form of a cross. The spoon just men- 
tioned is of some interest. It is the 
only surviving piece of the regalia, which 
was ‘‘ totally broken and defaced”’ in 
1649 when the Royalist cause was 
temporarily lost and Cromwell tri- 
umphant, that is now in existence, all 
the rest dating only from 1661, the date 
of the coronation of Charles II., when 
the ravages of the Roundheads were re- 
paired as far as possible. It has a 
handsome floreated device on the bowl 
and four pearls in the middle of the 
handle, the workmanship thereof being 
extremely fine. The anointment of the 
different parts of the body is accom- 
panied by various anthems and prayers, 
among the former being the famous 
‘* Zadok, the Priest,’’ the singing of 
which, with its splendid accompaniment 
of Handel’s glorious music, is one of 
the finest and most impressive parts of 
the ceremony. 
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The all-important Unction being over, 
the Archbishop then blesses the royal 
vestments and ornaments. The King 
then the vestments in their 
order. First there is the supertunica, 
which is of ‘‘ cloth of gold lined with 
crimson silk ’’; then, before the Corona- 
tion of George III., buskins were placed 


receives 


on the sovereign, but since 1761 this 
vestment has been omitted; next the 
spurs. Formerly, the King actually 


wore them from the time of their being 
placed on his feet to the end of the cere- 
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mony, but in recent times they have been 
simply affixed and immediately removed. 
If the monarch is a queen, 
the spurs with her hands. Next in 
order is the sword-belt, and then the 
sword is girded on. After this the armil 
is placed on the sovereign. The armil 
is a strip of silk shaped like a stole and 


she touches 


embroidered sometimes with flowers, 
sometimes with eagles, sometimes with 
roses, eagles and fleur-de-lis. Lastly 


comes the pallium—a mantle made of 
cloth of gold, richly embroidered and 
buckled in front like an ecclesiastical 
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cope. In 1685 there occurred a curious 
mistake. The Archbishop delivered the 
orb to the King before the latter had 
been invested with the pallium. This 
has always been done since, and the orb 
is always delivered before the pallium 
and taken directly after- 
wards. The embroidery on the pallium 
seems to vary but little. That of Queen 
Victoria depicted eagles, roses, fleur-de- 
lis and shamrocks ; that of Charles II. and 
James II. roses, and fleur-de-lis, 
and so on. 


away again 


eagles, 
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AT THE CORONATION OF GEORGE IV. 

The first ornament received by the King 
is the crown. The Crown of St. 
Edward is blessed by the Archbishop as 
it lies on the altar, and is then placed on 
the sovereign’s head. Mr. Wickham 
Legg in the introduction to his invalu- 


able book, ‘English Coronation 
Records,”’ describes this crown 
thus :— 


‘It is a circle, on which are placed 
four crosses alternately with four fleurs- 
de-lvs. From the crosses rise two 
arches which meet in the form of a cross 
in the centre of the crown, The junc- 
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tion of the arches is surmounted by a 
cross on anorb. The whole crown was 
of gold and decorated with jewels. In- 
side the crown is a cap of purple velvet, 
turned up with ermine, so that the 
ermine appeared below the circle of the 
crown.”’ 

Queen Victoria was not crowned with 
the Crown of St. Edward, but with the 
Imperial Crown, which had always been 
substituted for St. Edward’s Crown after 
the ceremony 
and worn dur- 
ing the pro- 
cession from 
the Abbey 
back to the 
Hall for the 
banquet, 
which always 
took place 
therein. 

The actual 
moment of 
C or o nation 
is an impress- 
ive one. As 
the crown is 
placed on the 
King’s head, 
all the Peers 
don their 
coronets, the 
Kings of 
Arms their 
crowns, and 
the Lords 
Spiritual their 
episcopal 
caps. Though 
the _ present 
form of this 
part of the 
ceremony is 
of com para- 
tively recent inception, there is no 
doubt that something of the _ kind 
took place in far earlier times. One 
old chronicler, in describing the Corona- 
tion of Charles I., mentions that the 
‘“‘Earles and Viscounts put one ther 
Crounes and Coronetts, and ye Lyone 
his Croune, bot ye Lordes and ye eldest 
sones of Earles and Barons of parlia- 
ment did continewbeare and uncovered.”’ 





THE CROWN WHICH WAS WORN BY HIS MAJESTY 
KING GEORGE IV., ON THE DAY OF HIS CORONA- ; 
TION, JULY 19, 1821. It is said 


The Archbishop now blesses the Ring. 
There is a legendary origin of the use 
of a ring at the Coronation of Kings of 
England. This is the legend. Edward 
the Confessor once on a journey met a 
beggar who craved for alms, and the 
pious King gave him a valuable ring 
which he was wearing. Not long after- 
wards two English pilgrims just re- 
turned from Palestine presented them- 
selves at Court, gave to the King a ring 


which he 
recognised as 
that he had 


given to the 
unhappy men- 
dicant, and 
told their 
story. While 
in the Holy 
Land, they 
said, they had 
chanced to 
meet an old 
man who ad- 
dressed them, 
telling them 
he was St. 
John the 
F v ang elist 
and that they 
were to do as 
he bade them. 
Then he gave 
them the ring 
and told them 
to return it to 
the King, in 
fulfilment of 
which mission 
they now 
presented 
themselves. 


that the closer 
the ring fits when placed on the finger of 
the sovereign, the more beloved will he 
be and the longer will be his reign. 
Strangely enough at Queen Victoria’s 
Coronation the ring fitted extremely 
tightly owing to it having been made for 
her little finger, and the Archbishop, 
nevertheless, insisting on placing it on 
the finger generally used, namely the 
fourth. The length and prosperity of 
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the Queen’s reign seem to give support 
to this old belief. 

The King now ungirds his sword, and 
goes to the altar where he offers it. 
Thence it is redeemed by the greatest 
noble present, who carries it naked 
before the King during the rest of 
the service. 

The King, is, on returning to the 
chair, presented with the Gloves, and 
then with the Sceptre and Orb. The 
first is described by Mr. Legg as a 
‘‘rod with a twisted stem, and on the 
top is a fleur-de-lis on which is placed a 
cross ona small orb "’; while the second 
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Dean of Westminster and takes his seat 
upon the Throne amidst the acclama- 
tion of those present. 

Then follows the long and wearisome 
ceremony of swearing fealty and doing 
homage. The Lords Spiritual approach 
the Throne first. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury recites the oath of fealty as 
they all kneel before the sovereign. 
Then, rising, he kisses the King’s left 
cheek, and the other bishops go through 
the same ceremony. Then the Lords 
Temporal take the oath of homage. 
They kneel before the sovereign, each 
order in its turn, and the premier member 
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is an ‘‘ornament, eleven inches in 
height, on top of which is a cross stand- 
ing on a smaller orb.’’ The Sceptre 
being placed in the Monarch’s right 
hand and the Orb in his left, there is 
only one more ornament to be presented, 
which is the rod with the dove. 
After this all that remains is_ the 
Enthronement. 

The last ornament having been pre- 
sented the King sits in the chair placed 


below the stage until the Te Deum 
begins. During the Te Deum the King 


goes to the Chair of State between the 
St. Edward’s Chair and the stage, and 
then, the Te Deum being finished, he 
goes up to the stage attended by the 


of the order places his hands between 
those of the King and recites the oath of 


homage. Then he rises, touches 
the crown on the _ King’s head, 
and kisses him on the left cheek, as 
do the other peers of his rank. 


At length, when all the orders of the 
Peerage have separately taken their oath, 
from the dukes and marquises down to 
the barons, the long ceremony is over, 
but for the Communion and that part 
of the service which accompanies it. 
But before we go on to the consideration 


of this last part of the Coronation 
ceremonial the proceedings on the 
crowning of a consort claim our 


attention. 
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If a consort has to be crowned at the 
same time her Coronation immediately 
follows that of the sovereign. It is a 
much shorter ceremony than the one we 
have just endeavoured to describe. 
After the introductory prayers’ the 
consort is anointed on the head and 
breast. If she is crowned on the same 
day as the sovereign she is anointed with 
oil of catechumens only, but if the cere- 
mony takes place at another time, 
chrism is used for the head. Then the 
Archbishop delivers the ring, the crown, 
the sceptre, and the ivory rod; and after 
a collect, the Queen goes to her Throne 
on the stage making a deep obeisance to 
the King as she passes him. 

Formerly, after the coronation of the 
King and his consort, Mass used to be 
said. Now the King and Queen proceed 
to the altar and offer the Second Obla- 
tion. This consists of bread and wine 
for the Communion and the modern 
equivalent of a ‘‘ mark of gold’’ which 
used to be the sum required to be pre- 
sented. The oblation being over the 
King and Queen go to their ‘‘ fald- 
stools ’’ to await the time for them to 
take the Holy Communion. 

When the time comes for this the sov- 
ereign and his consort lay aside their 
crowns, but resume them directly after- 
wards and proceed therein to their 
thrones where they remain during the 
conclusion of the service. When the 
end is reached, they proceed one by the 
east and the other by the north door to 
their respective traverses in St. 
Edward’s Chapel. Here the Lord Great 
Chamberlain divests the King of the 
vestments of St. Edward, substituting 
for them a Parliament robe, similar to 
that which he had on before the cere- 
mony of Coronation took place. 

At one time the King now returned in 
procession to Westminster Hall where 
a banquet took place, but since the 
coronation of George IV., this no longer 
takes place. There were many forms 
observed in the conduct of proceedings 
during this banquet most of which were 
of considerable interest. But most par- 
ticularly so was the ceremony known as 
the ‘‘ Challenge.’’ 

The right to provide a Challenger on 
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behalf of the King was hereditary in the 
Dymoke family. During the course of 
the feast the challenger appeared at the 
door of the banqueting hall, fully armed 
and accoutred, and preceded by a 
herald. The herald then proclaimed the 
following challenge : 

‘* If any person of what degree soever, 
high or low, shall deny or gainsay our 
sovereign lord , King of the 
United Kingdom, of Great Britain and 
Ireland, defender of the faith, next heir 
unto our sovereign lord the King de- 
ceased, to be the right heir to the im- 
perial crown of this realm of Great 
Britain and Ireland, or that he ought 
not to enjoy the same; here is this 
champion who saith that he lieth and is 
a false traitor being ready in person to 
combat with him, and in this quarrel will 
adventure his life against him, on what 
day soever he shall be appointed.’’ 

Then the Challenger cast down his 
gauntlet, and on it not being picked up, 
moved to the centre of the hall where 
the ceremony was again gone through. 
Lastly it was repeated in front of the 
high table whereat the King was seated. 
The Challenge, it may be mentioned, was 
never accepted. It was last made at 
the coronation of George IV., but owing 
to the subsequent abandonment of the 
procession from the Abbey into the Hall 
and the Banquet, the observance has 
since then fallen into disuse. 

There are many points of interest both 
in the actual coronation ceremony and 
also in the records of past coronations, 
into which, unfortunately, it is impossible 
to enter owing to the limits on our 
space. Not every King has had as 
smooth and well-ordered a coronation as 
is enjoyed by present-day Monarchs, but 
happily, the days of faction and civil 
war are no more.‘ There is no longer 
necessity to hurry through the corona- 
tion of a sovereign from fear of the 
machinations of his enemies or the dis- 
loyalty of his people. The acclamation 
of a great people which will greet the 
coronation of King George V. will not 
be the outcome of the temporary success 
of a party, but of the deep-hearted 
loyalty of the most loyal nation in the 
world. 
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By FLORENCE HAYLLAR. 


RS. FROBISHER was walking in 
the south garden with her son, 
when the footman came out to 

her bringing the afternoon letters. She 
took them and looked at the addresses. 

‘* Muriel Fyson,” she said, ‘* and 
Lucy Bellingham. Good gossips, But 
they can wait. Now, Roderick, have I 
not at last convinced you ?”’ 

‘* Dear mother, I admit that 
arguments—as always 
trovertible.”’ 

‘*And you won’t bear any grudge 
against me in your heart? I have spoken 
plainly, bluntly, about a matter in which 
I acknowledge that even a mother has 
no right—no right to interfere. At 
least, I should say, no right to take the 
initiative.’’ 

He looked at her affectionately. 

‘On the contrary. That is such a 
comfort about you, mother, You know 
what you want of people, and you let 
them know it. Definiteness 1s the first 
condition for happy living together.’’ 

** Very true. And your own answers 
to all my remarks are uncommonly 
vague !”’ 

** Let me try to do better. In the first 
place—it may be hopelessly eccentric of 
me—but I am certain I could not bring 
myself to marry a woman unless I were 
in love with her,”’ 

‘** Very, very nice of you. Why not? 
Do pray fall in love as soon as you can. 
I ask nothing better.” 

‘* But with a nice girl? You would 
not like it if she were not a nice girl?” 

** Let it be a nice girl—yes.”’ 

‘* And a gentlewoman, mother ?”’ 

‘* Please, Roderick—a gentlewoman.”’ 

‘Ah, mother! Now I am going to 
reveal to you the little black heart of the 
situation. It is this: I never could fall 
in love with a gentlewoman. I can’t 
abide ’em. At least not when they are 
young.” 


** Roderick !’’ 


e 


your 
are quite incon- 





For a moment Mrs, 


Frobisher’s face expressed real and pro- 
found disgust. Then, ‘‘ You are jok- 
ing !’’ she protested. ‘‘ What nonsense 
you do talk!” 

‘* Gentlewomen,”’ he went on deliber- 
ately, looking straight before him, 
** gentlewomen begin to grow tolerable, 
lovely even, just about the age when the 
others may tend to grow intolerable, un- 
lovely—that is, at forty, or so. May I, 
mother dear, marry at once a gentle- 
woman of forty? Or must I wait till I 
am nearer forty myself ?’’ 

** Roderick, you pain me—very much. 
I have been talking with the utmost 
seriousness, with the utmost and tender- 
est concern for your welfare, and the 
welfare of us all.” 

He turned his head away from her, 
and looked towards the far, blue 
southern hills, smiling to himself. Then 
he turned back to her, and said softly, 
but playfully, 

‘* Mother, dear—but 
serious about me.”’ 

*“ Why do you dislike gentlewomen? 
Absurd !” 


don’t be so 


‘Young  gentlewomen, darling. 
Don’t forget that. They are so crude, 
so prosaic—so helplessly, hopelessly 


prosaic, But, of course, that is the 
curse that rests on gentility.”’ 

‘** They aren’t more prosaic than other 
girls are.”’ 

He laughed. 
do you know 
others ?’’ 

** Well,”’ she hazarded, after a pause, 
flushing as she spoke, ‘‘ why not choose 
a nice girl, and marry her, and put up 
with her prosaicness for a time? When 
she is forty you can proceed to fall in 
love with her.”’ 

*‘Heavens! And I but twenty- 
seven! There would be such complica- 
tions and fusses. Besides, it’s clean 
contrary to my principles.”’ 

‘** Principles! Have you any?’’ 
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‘* Mother, sweet one, 
anything about the 
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** Oh, yes! As it is a matter of prin- 
ciple with you to get me to marry, and 
to marry a gentlewoman, so it is a 
matter of principle with me not to marry 
unless I am in love. Our principles 
clash because, as I have explained to 
you, the young gentlewoman is a person 
‘with whom I cannot fall in love. Other 
men can, and do. I can’t. Which shall 
I do? Marry a girl—a girl of the 
people? or some one of our sort who has 
reached the time of life when poetry 
succeeds to prose?” 

Mrs. Frobisher grew angry. 

** For the moment I think we have dis- 
cussed this matter enough,’ she said. 

‘* Mother, I am really sorry. But I 
have been saying things I truly mean.”’ 

He left her opening her letters. 


Muriel Fyson was a doctor, a lonely 
young woman of very good family, great 
abilities and no means. Upon her, Mrs. 
Frobisher, a maternal friend, bestowed 
good counsels, sympathy and encour- 
agement; and from her received in re- 
turn tender outpourings and no little 
intellectual entertainment. To-day’s 
letter proved long and amusing; it re- 
freshed Mrs. Frobisher’s mind, and dis- 
tracted it from recent irritations. But 
at the end, hurriedly scribbled, appeared 
a postscript : 

** | have this moment come back from 
seeing a new patient—an old woman, 
widow of a small publican, Branning by 
name. Her daughter is near her first 
confinement, and Mrs. Branning is 
worried because she will probably not be 
able to go to her. She described at 
some length the daughter’s wedding, 
and told me that the son-in-law is an 
artist, and rather odd, and obliged often 
to be away from his wife. . But he is 
exceedingly good to her and they are 
wonderfully happy. She made me get 
the photographs of the couple out of a 
drawer for her to show me. The girl is 
beautiful—really beautiful. The man— 
the photograph was the duplicate of that 
one of Roderick which stands on your 
writing-table. I asked his name. She 
said ‘ Roderick Frobisher.’ _I enquired 
if he had any relations. She said he 


would tell them nothing beyond that his 
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father had been a large farmer in the 
North of England. My first impulse is 
to tell you, and so I follow it, though 
I hardly know if it is wise. Of course, 
there is some mistake somewhere. But, 
at any rate, it seems curious.’’ 

Mrs. Frobisher grew white, and her 
heart began to beat fast. She muttered, 
‘* What nonsense ! what nonsense !” and 
straightway opened the other letter. 

Lady Bellingham was an old friend, 
who, three or four times a year, sent her 
budgets of county scandal, edited with a 
charitable humorousness. 

This letter, however, from the outset, 
went unusually. It was written from a 
lonely Devonshire village—as from a 
suitable place in which to revive after a 
specially trying London season. It 
began with a rambling deprecation, and 
then related how, a week or two ago, 
Lady Bellingham, driving in her motor- 
car, had espied Roderick getting over a 
stile on the borders of a wood. With 
him he had a strikingly beautiful young 
woman—but one, evidently, not of his 
own class. Neither had noticed the oc- 
cupants of the car. Lady Bellingham 
had smiled to herself, but neither said 
nor thought anything about the incident. 

Then, ten days or so later, her car had 
broken down badly in a lane far distant 
from any village. She had wandered 
away on foot, while the chauffeur at- 
tended to the damage, to seek a cot- 
tage where she might rest and have tea. 
The door of the first she came to was 
opened to her by the young woman 
whom she had seen with Roderick. This 
young woman was plainly soon to be a 
mother. She wore a ring on her left 
hand, talked of her husband as being 
absent from home, and, on being asked 
her name, replied, ‘‘ Mrs. Frobisher.’’ 

The rest of the letter—two more 
sheets filled with descriptions and ex- 





.clamations—Roderick’s mother had not 


strength to read. She hurried to her 
room, refused admission to everyone, 
and sat for hours brooding heavily. At 
heart, she was convinced that Roderick 
was married, and to a common woman; 
but she strove desperately to find good 
reason for expecting toa discover it was 
not so. 
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II. 


ANNE FROBISHER had been wooed for her 
money. 

Without much difficulty she was 
able to verify the fact of her son’s 
marriage. She swore to utter secrecy 
the two friends who first had told her of 
it. To Roderick she did not reveal her 
knowledge. She met him gravely, yet 
not so as to arouse his suspicions. Her 
anger glowed deep and steady. 
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Bellingham had done, in the character of 
a traveller lost among the maze of lanes. 

Kitty had been crying, and the ap- 
proach of motherhood, now very near, 
had drawn the colour from her face and 
altered its lines. But it did not diminish 
her beauty : rather it lent her the charm 
of a pathos which might stir soft feelings 
of reverence. 

Mrs. Frobisher, sitting in an arm-chair 
and looking about her, remarked that 
the room was clean and orderly; the 





A STRIKINGLY BEAUTIFUL YOUNG WOMAN WAS WITH HIM. 


Before she either took any action, or 
resolved on inactivity, she determined to 
see her daughter-in-law with her own 
eyes. Besides displeasure at the ine- 
quality of station, and wrath at having 
been deceived, she felt also a gnawing 
jealousy of this woman, described as so 
beautiful, who assuredly had been mar- 
ried for love. 

So, in a short time, she came and 
knocked at Kitty’s door, much as Lady 


order being achieved, it seemed, largely 
by means of having as little as possible 
to keep tidy. She detected Roderick’s 
taste in the furniture, in the colouring of 
the walls, even in Kitty’s simple gown. 

While she drank milk and ate bread, 
she talked—kindly, but as a superior 
with an inferior. And Kitty meekly 
called her ‘‘ ma’am,’’ which word un- 
reasonably infuriated her. 

It was not difficult to turn the conver- 
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sation towards the young wife’s state, 
and soon Kitty told the cause of her 
tears. 

‘*My mother was to come to me. 
She is ill. I hoped and hoped she would 
get well in time. But to-day I have 
had a letter. The doctor says she can’t 
possibly.”’ 

The girl gazed dejectedly into Mrs. 
Frobisher’s face; and then, for the first 
time, in the mother-in-law’s breast, 
there stirred kindness and pity. After 
all, this child to be born was Roderick’s, 
and as much her own grandchild as if 
its mother had been a princess. The 
child, at any rate, must be loved, and 
must come to no harm. 

‘* But your husband will be able to 
arrange other help for you? ”’ 

‘* Oh, yes, ma’am, he will. I shall be 
quite comfortably looked after. It’s 
only just my own feeling about having 
mother with me. I know it’s no more 
than that.’’ 

** Quite natural. But perhaps your 
husband’s mother could come. Is she 
living ?”” 

‘* She lives such a long way off.’’ 

‘‘ Well, but travelling is cheap and 
easy nowadays. Perhaps, though, you 
do not care for her ?’’ 

‘Oh, I think I should—that is, if I 
really knew her.”’ 

‘Why? Have you never seen her?” 

‘* No, ma’am. As it happens, I never 
have.’’ 

‘* Does she write you kind letters ?”’ 

Kitty flushed, looked for one instant 
perplexed, then, with a clear, direct 
dignity which Mrs. Frobisher had not 
expected : 

‘*T don’t feel I can talk about my 
husband’s mother, ma’am. I know 
she is very good.”’ 

While cautious against appearing in- 
quisitive, Mrs. Frobisher contrived to 
extract from Kitty not a few details as 
to her parentage, previous occupation, 
tastes and opinions. Her parentage was 
respectable; her previous occupation 
that of a lady’s maid. Her tastes were 
vulgar, but possibly not incorrigible ; 
and her opinions ostensibly nil. But she 
spoke of her husband with that reticence 
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which those versed in the ways of love 
cannot mistake. 


When at length she left the cottage, 
Mrs. Frobisher’s attitude towards both 
her son and her daughter-in-law had 
been changed. She had accepted, 
finally acquiesced in, what was an 
accomplished fact. 

There is this advantage enjoyed by 
persons of principle. Overwhelmed, or 
driven out of their usual course, by mis- 
fortune, they do not, at least do not for 
long, drift. Anne Frobisher was a 
person of principle, who cherished none 
more strongly than that of the sacredness 
of marrige. Kitty was married to, was 
one flesh with, Roderick. Old-fashioned 
and downright, the mother found repose 
in realising that it was her plain duty to 
receive and acknowledge her daughter- 
in-law. Unless she was prepared to cut 
herself off from her son. No, for that 
she was not prepared, and yet she felt 
bitterly towards him. He had shown a 
lack of principle, a lack of manliness, 
proved capable of marrying a wife and 
stooping to lies rather than appear with 
her at his side. And in this unworthy 
secretiveness he had not even spared his 
own mother. Her heart, softened to- 
wards Kitty, hardened itself towards her 
son. She forgot, as people of principle 
do forget, to make allowance for the 
effect upon a young man of her elderly 
severity. 

Planning, on her way home, what she 
would do, she decided first to compel a 
confession of the truth from Roderick, 
and then to open her arms to Kitty. Her 
sore heart required of her the satisfac- 
tion of seeing Roderick humbled before 
it could act out any generous intention. 


ITI. 


Asout a month later, Anne Frobisher 
and her son sat alone together in the 
library after dinner. Till that day, 
Roderick, upon one pretext or another, 
had remained away from home. 

Kitty’s child, a boy, had been happily 
born: so much Mrs. Frobisher had 
learned through Lady Bellingham, 


Roderick, to eyes expectant of some 
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change in him, appeared joyous, lively, 
tender as never before—more handsome 
too, or so his mother thought. Recalling 
Kitty’s lovely face, she tried to picture 
what the child of these two must be like 
—a beautiful thing, assuredly. For the 
hundredth time, as she poked her great 
wooden knitting-needles in and out of 
fleecy wool, while Roderick at the piano 
strummed and sang, she yearned for the 
feel of a baby’s little body across her 
knees. 

More than once she nearly spoke to the 
young man, nearly said: ‘‘ I have seen 
your wife ’’; or asked point blank : ‘‘ Are 
you, Or are you not, married ?’’ But no, 
she was too proud. Roderick should be 
made to tell of his own will and need. 

He was distrait and _ inattentive, 
though so affectionate of manner. They 
could not talk to any purpose. _Irritat- 
ingly he persisted in wishing to shew her 
the latest songs he had picked up in 
London music-halls. 

At last, in a welcome pause, she said : 
‘** Lord Tillsden has consented to let Jack 
bring his wife home. They arrive to- 
night.”’ 

Roderick swung himself round on the 
piano-stool: then, his look full of 
interest, got up and came to the fire, 
close to his mother. 

‘* You don’t say so. That’s awfully 
amusing. Poor old Jack! And does 
Mrs. Jack like it?’’ 

‘*] should imagine so. An actress 
hardly would feel shy, I should think.’’ 

‘‘] daresay not. Yes, perhaps she 
will like it. Have you ever heard how 
they get on together? Jack and his wife, 
I mean ?”’ 

** They are said to be very happy.’ 

** No, really! Are they? Well, Jack 
is a fool.’’ 

** My dear Roderick—but why ?”’ 

‘*T think so. Though, of course, if 
one’s people insist, I suppose it must be 
difficult to get out of it.’’ 

** What do you mean?” 

He did not answer immediately, but 
stared before him with shining eyes, an 
irrepressible smile upon his lips. 

‘Do you mean to say,’’ Mrs, Fro- 
bisher pursued firmly, ‘‘ that if you were 
married—well, beneath you (I remember 


, 
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you once proposed to do that)—do you 
mean to say that, if your family con- 
sented to receive your wife, you would 
not be pleased ?”’ 

** Indeed, I shouldn’t. I'd stave off 
the evil day as long as ever I possibly 
could ; that is, if she and I were as happy 
as naturally we should be.” 

‘** But why, again?”’’ 

‘* Because, mother, happiness is the 
most dangerously delicate thing. A 
touch, a change of milieu, and it isgone ! 
If you’vegot it, fear—and thank the gods 
humbly, and forbear to do anything rash. 
In the second place, even if everything 
turned out well, how banal it would be 
compared with the original thing! No, 
I’d keep my good fortune to myself as 
long as I could. Do tell me : why, because 
my bliss is lawful, must I submit to see 
it vulgarised ? Why mayn’t I have 
it all to myself? This stupid interfer- 
ence of the world and one’s relations, 
really, you know, puts a premium on 
naughtiness. Naughtiness, at least, is 
allowed to do what it likes, and is left in 
peace. Oh, no, no! Poor old Jack! 
If they are happy, he’s making a mis- 
take—an awful mistake.’’ 

Mrs. Frobisher’s lips began to quiver, 
When she had sufficiently commanded 
her face, and felt sure of her voice, she 
answered severely : 

‘*I don’t agree with you. And after 
all, parents surely deserve some little 
consideration. Now he has got over his 
first annoyance, Lord Tillsden wishes to 
know his daughter-in-law. Besides, you 
know, there are children.”’ 

‘* The parents! Oh, of course, I 
admit there is something in that. But they 
usually put themselves in the wrong to 
begin with by being nasty about things. 
The old man, I understand, was par- 
ticularly nasty. I should say they had 
the right to keep him waiting as long as 
they jolly well chose. I expect, though, 
poor old Jack doesn’t realise—I expect 
he’s pleased. We're all of us a fatally 
blind lot. Still, this particular blunder 
is one of which I don’t think I myself 
should be guilty.’ 

** You are a little hard on your mother, 
Roderick.”’ 

The words had fallen from her lips 
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before she knew it; and she could have 
bitten her tongue out for having said 
them. 

Her son was momentarily startled. 
He knew her as a very proud woman, 
and she had never in her life said any- 
thing like this to him before. 

There was keen, embarrassed silence 
between them for a heart-beat or two. 
Then they began hastily to talk of other 
things. 


IV. 


WEEKS slipped by, and still Roderick had 
not revealed his secret; nor could his 
mother bend her pride to tell him that 
she knew it. 

He was often absent from home, and, 
returning, gave long and lively accounts 
of things he had seen and done. She 
had never known him so buoyant and 
so content, so well pleased with her, and 
charitable to his neighbours. 

Meanwhile, her own heart ached more 
and more. | The thought of her grand- 
child, at first little but curiosity and a 
dim satisfaction, transformed itself grad- 
ually into irrational yearning, and began 
to haunt her sleep. She felt herself 
wronged, robbed—and that by her only 
son. He possessed, and was possessed 
by, this double joy, the joy of wife and 
child, and he would not share it even 
with his mother. 

In moments of candour and _ self- 
reproof she acknowledged to herself that 
if Roderick of his own will had brought 
his wife to her pleading for her kindness, 
she would have met them with inexorable 
hardness, would have denied Kitty’s 
claim to be treated as a daughter. But 
now that her sympathy and countenance 
were not required, were even, by antici- 
pation, rejected, she longed to bestow 
them. 

For the child’s sake she kept what she 
had seen of Kitty in fresh and constant 
remembrance—a remembrance which 
diligently thrust aside all that had not 
pleased her. She forgot the rustic 
speech, the ignorance, the ‘‘ ma’am’”’; 
she dwelt only on the grace and beauty, 
the charm of dignified reticence, and, 
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above all, on the little saying : ‘‘ I can- 
not talk of my husband’s mother. She 
is a good woman.” 

Had Kitty liked her, she found her- 
self often and anxiously enquiring? 
Would she, if they ever met again, and 
knew one another, be friendly and trust- 
ful, and not keep the baby from her? 

Thinking thus day by day of the young 
wife, Mrs. Frobisher, as time crept on, 
came even to feel a shadowy affection 
for her : and with the continual increase 
of longing for the child this also grew. 

Two or three times she renewed the 
attempt to draw the truth from 
Roderick. Once, walking with him in 
the garden again, she reminded him of 
the conversation they had had there 
before—on that afternoon to her so 
memorable. He could barely recall it, 
but Jaughingly he assented to the views 
she told him he had then expressed. 

‘* Well, when is she coming—your 
poetical gentlewoman of more than 
forty, or your perfect girl of the 
people—if that’s the phrase you like ?’’ 

** Mother dear, why in the world are 
you so anxious to get me married ?”’ 

She answered in a changed voice, 
seriously: ‘‘I am_ getting an old 
woman. Give me a grandchild.”’ 

He turned gaily, and flung his right 
arm around her shoulder, then raised his 
hand to the side of her head and pressed 
her cheek softly against his breast. 

‘Mother, mother, mother! Don’t 1 
know your age exactly? You are 
fifty-three years and six months, and—- 
let me see—eleven days old. Not even 
beginning to be elderly. How dare you 
tell me you are an old woman and want 
a grandchild? Why, you’ve only just 
had me!” 


Another time she talked of the country 
round the house which Lady Belling- 
ham had taken for the summer, and 
surprised him with the information that 
she had, only two or three months ago, 
spent a few days there, had wandered 
about the neighbouring lanes, and lost 
herself, and asked for food at a pretty 
cottage in which she had been enter- 
tained by a remarkably pretty young 
woman. He listened alertly, and she 
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watched his face. He was certainly dis- 
turbed : he asked several questions in a 
tone too studiedly careless ; he launched 
_ himself into a disquisition concerning the 
scenery of that part of the world, as seen 
by him, so he elaborately explained, in 
a recent short walking tour. She was 
astonished to observe that no suspicion 
crossed his mind of her knowing any- 
thing more than she had told. By 
means of persistent talking he regained 
his half-lost self-command, and when 
they parted he had revealed to her 
nothing. 

For days afterwards she was so angry 
with him that—using one pretext or 
another—she contrived hardly to see 
him. Presently he went off upon 
another walking-tour. 

She spent long hours knitting, em- 
broidering, trying to read—her mind in 
reality occupied with imagining the 
father and mother and their child to- 
gether in the cottage. She saw the 
baby asleep, and being given his bath: 
she saw him crowing and kicking and 
waving his tiny hands about. Did Kitty 
nurse him at her breast, as she herself 
had nursed Roderick? She anxiously 
hoped so; she ached to know. And was 
he more like Roderick or like Kitty? 
Or had he, perhaps, some look of his 
lonely, neglected grandmother ? 

Twice, while Roderick at this time 
was away, she went into his rooms, and 
looked on every shelf, if perchance he 
had left there a photograph of his little 
son. And, on each occasion, she tried 
the drawers of his writing-table, and 
found they were all unlocked, and stood 
there a long while vehemently desiring 
to search them, and came away sad and 
unsatisfied, because such an action was, 
for her, not possible. 

Moreover, her principles, her con- 
science, contributed to her uneasiness. 
Whatever Roderick, with his fantastic 
notions, might say, this marriage was 
not what a marriage ought to be. The 
two were selfishly evading their social 
responsibilities—responsibilities | which 
surely formed a part, however subordin- 
ate, of the very raison d’ étre of mar- 
riage. By her silence was she abetting 
them in a defection from duty? Must 
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she crush her pride, and require her 
daughter-in-law to be brought to her and 
shown her place in the world? 

But pride would not be crushed. It 
held her down, and forced her to be 
dumb. Only, at last, as if compelled, 
she went again to visit Kitty in her 
cottage. 

The lane, so fresh and green and 
fragrant in the spring, was dank now 
and dreary, the hollow of it filled with 
moaning airs which carried yellow leaves 
fluttering out of the trees and hedgerows 
and dropped them one by one with shrill 
rustle to the ground. 

‘* Not at all a good place for a baby,’”’ 
Mrs. Frobisher said to herself again 
and again. ‘‘ Really, for the child, it 
is a good thing I have come.”’ 

She came round the last of many 
windings and found herself face to face 
with the cottage. 

The windows were curtainless, and all 
fast closed. Drawing near to the gate, 
she saw how the garden lay in a 
desolate disorder. Glancing then at the 
chimney she observed that it was smoke- 
less. Cold vexation struck her. Could 
it be ? 

Nevertheless, to make wholly sure, she 
tapped at the door. No one answered, 
and within nothing stirred She went all 
round, and peered into each window. 
Every room was vacant: the furniture 
had all been cleared away. 

Roderick, then, or Kitty herself, had 
had this much sense. 

But if it was better for the baby, the 
disappointment to Anne Frobisher was 
grievous; even, for the moment, over- 
whelming. She tramped back towards 
the inn with tears streaming down her 
cheeks, and, when she reached the high- 
road, was forced to turn and seek shelter 
once more in the loneliness of the lane. 

When, after a struggle with herself, 
she had decently composed her counten- 
ance, she took the carriage again, and 
made casual seeming enquiries of the 
driver about cottages in the neighbour- 
hood. Whence she learned that Kitty 
had left some weeks ago, and that no 
one thereabouts knew where she now 
lived. 


Counting up the time, Mrs. Frobisher 
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came to the belief that the removal had 
been effected directly after her telling 
Roderick of her former visit to the 
cottage. 


V. 


LONGINGS unsatisfied always ebb and 
flow. For some time Anne Frobisher 
acquiesced in things as they were, in 
Roderick’s silence and the hard tyranny 
of her own pride. Christmas, with all 
its demands of thought and activity 
from the great lady of a country-side, 
helped to distract her. 

But Christmas over, at the end of 
January, when she had no visitors in the 
house and Roderick was away, and the 
evenings were long, long—then the 
ache, the want began to rise again, 
mounting like a flood, and whelming her 
as with great waves now of bitterness, 
now of tenderness. 

** And all Roderick’s baby-clothes,”’ 
she said, to herself. ‘* Kept for this. 
The baby has outgrown all the prettiest 
of them now. But there are still many 
that really might be useful. Perhaps, 
though, Kitty would think them old- 
fashioned.”’ 

Next day she had fires lighted in the 
nurseries, and she went up in the after- 
noon and turned out the wardrobe there 
and the chests, and laid out upon the 
tables and on the sofa all the sets of 
baby-clothes, and with them the tiny 
sheets and blankets belonging to the 
cradle, and the larger sheets and 
blankets which were for the cot. She 
put the pillows and mattresses to air in 
front of the fires, as if really she were 
expecting a baby to arrive. 

One by one she took up and examined 
the small, fine garments, the lacy em- 
broidered day-robes, the nightgowns 
and flannels and soft napkins; all the 
things that had been so joyously pre- 
pared for the first dear days of a life. 
Some of these things she had made her- 
self, and some her mother had made: 
and she had kept them everyone out of 
sheer love. They were so pretty and so 
little worn. She smoothed out the folds 
of them and looked dreamily at the 
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delicate needlework. But, of course, 
Roderick’s boy had long since outgrown 
them : they would be quite useless. 

She turned to those that remained of 
garments he had worn later. They 
were not so many, for some of them had 
been given away, and others used up 
and torn. Yet, sorting them through, 
she made a little pile which she fancied 
Kitty might like: and then began to 
imagine herself packing and sending 


them. Might she not really contrive to 
do this? Could not Muriel Fyson, who 
knew Kitty’s mother, find out the 


address for her? 
She played with this idea for a little 
while, and then a sudden sadness fell 


upon her. How hardly Roderick was 
using her! How lonely she had 
become ! 


She sat down by the fire in the low 
chair in which she had always nursed 
him, and wept. 

She was sitting so, utterly absorbed 
in weeping and in melancholy thoughts, 
when the door of the room burst open, 
and Roderick stood before her. He 
paused for one instant. The daylight 
was going, and the firelight had begun 
to flicker yellow upon the walls. In 
the mingling of the two lights, she saw 
him livid as death. 

Then, before she could speak or rise, 
he had flung himself on his knees before 
her. His arms clasped her body, his 
face was pressed to her lap. 

** Mother—mother! I have come to 
you. Oh, be good to me, won’t you?’’ 

She laid her hands on his head and 
whispered calmly and very tenderly : 

** Darling ! What is it, Tell me!’’ 

‘My wife—Kitty, oh, Kitty !’’ 

He began to sob. She waited a 
moment, and then said, calmly and softly 
still ; 

“Yes; your wife. 
darling ?”’ 

“* She is dying. 


What of her, 


She begs to see you. 


Oh, mother, what have I done? Oh, 
could you—oh, will you come !’’ 
** Yes, of course I will come. Where 


is she ?”’ 


‘* At Fairford. I came in a motor. 


It will take us straight back.” 
Now he raised himself, laid his two 
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hands on her shoulders, and looked 
hard into her face. 

** Mother, you know, Kitty is a—a 
girl of the people.’’ He tried to smile, 
and she smiled at him in return. 

** Well, let me go and get ready.’ 

As he went with her to the door, he 
remarked ‘‘ You do not seem surprised, 
mother.’’ Then he added quickly and 
savagely: ‘‘ Of course, as she’s dying, 
it does not so much matter who she is, 
does it? But we have a boy.”’ 
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brokenly thankful that he did not throw 
it off. 

‘** Oh, Kitty, Kitty. Oh, my darling! 
No one but me will ever know how dear 
you are—how good and how beautiful, 
all through and through. Oh, Kitty, 
it’s all my fault. What have I done to 
you ?”’ 

Tears, quite other tears than those 
self-pitying ones she had shed but now, 
streamed from Anne Frobisher’s eyes. 

‘* Dearest, come. Let us be quick. 





HE CALLED HER NAME AGAIN AND AGAIN. 


Saying the last word, his grief 
mastered him again. He turned back 
into the room, and stood by one of the 
chests, leaning his elbows on it, with his 
face in his hands, sobbing un- 
restrainedly. 

Anne Frobisher had not seen him cry 
since he was a small lad. She was 
shaken at heart, awed even, at the sight 
of him. She came near and laid her 
arm about his shoulder, and _ felt 


Take me to her. 
minute.’’ 


Don’t let us lose a 


They had twenty miles to go across 
hilly country. They sat silent for the 
first part of the journey, holding one 
another by the hand. Roderick, by 
degrees, grew calmer. His mother 
sternly set herself not to feel—afraid, if 
she let herself go, of the baseness of 
feeling joy. 
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Roderick spoke first. 

**T noticed you were crying when I 
came upon you. Was anything the 
matter? Was it anything very bad?’’ 

‘““Oh, no! I was going through 
those little things—that was all.’’ 

“TI did not see.”’ 

** Baby-clothes.”’ 

“* Were you? 
you cry?” 

** I was foolish. I felt neglected. I 
wanted so much to see my grandchild.” 

He turned and stared at her wide- 
eyed. She went on: 

**T have known about your wife, and 
the child, for months. Perhaps I was 
wrong not to say so. The fact is, I 
wanted you to come of your own accord 
and tell me. It was pride. But I—I 
wanted them both very much. After 
all, Kitty is your wife. I could not undo 
that. I would have learnt, somehow, 
in time, to be fond of her.”’ 

He sat mute with astonishment; only, 
by a hasty, half-unconscious move- 
ment, he withdrew his hand from hers. 

Silence fell again—a silence which 
each one felt to be crossed and riddled 
with mutual currents of unspoken 
bitterness. 

‘*T wish to God you had spoken,”’ 
Roderick broke out. ‘* How could I 
possibly know that was how you would 
take it? If only you had—oh, if only 
you had !”’ 

His tone expressed the deepest re- 
proachfulness. She made no reply, and, 
in pity for his pain, quelled the rising 
thought that he had all along been 
selfish, and was now unjust. He 
dropped his head in his hands, and she 
could hear that he was repressing sobs. 

‘*No, no,’’ he cried at length, 
violently, ‘‘it was my fault; all my 
fault.”’ And he continued in gentler 
tones. 

‘It was horrid of me, mother. I 
spoke as if I blamed you. But it is 
only I who am to blame. Ill tell you. 
You know, I suppose, that Kitty was 
living in a little cottage—too lonely and 
remote for winter. Besides, I did once 
get the idea that you might find her 
out. So we decided that she should move. 
And then it was she begged me and 


Why did that make 


begged me to tell you about everything, 
and to ask you if she might not come 
and—and—show you—our boy. And 
besides —oh, Kitty, darling !— she 
wanted you to teach her what she ought 
to do. She said that the life I was 
leading was bad for me, and wrong to 
you. You see, only little by little, and 
even now not quite, she got to know 
who I was.”’ 

He fell to weeping again. ‘‘ Oh, if 
you had known her! No one but me 
will ever know what an angel she was !”’ 

Grown a little quieter again, he told 
the rest. 

‘**T simply wouldn’t listen to her. I 
wanted us to have that little home—it 
was like Paradise—all to ourselves, all 
hidden and sweet and secret, at least 
for some years more. Sol took a house 
for her at Fairford. It’s an awfully 
pretty little house, but somehow it is all 
wrong. There’s some poison about; 
goodness knows what. And what does 
it matter now ?”’ 

He ceased, with a long sigh. His 
mother murmured pityingly : ‘* My poor, 
poor boy! Dearest, how I wish. . . ; 
You don’t know how I wish... !”’ 

The broken phrases died away into 
silence again. What was there to say 
that, just then, could bring him any 
comfort ? 

Yet her sympathy seemed somewhat 
to soothe him. He put out his hand 
and took hers, and held it as at first. 

The motor rushed furiously over the 
dim roads, through the cold, dark air of 
the winter evening. They hardly said 
anything more till they came to their 
journey’s end. 


VI. 


Kitty lay on her death-bed—lovely still, 
and amid a_ scene that was lovely. 
Against all prejudices of doctor or nurse 
Roderick had kept her surrounded with 
flowers. In its colours, and carefully 
chosen furniture, as in its very atmo- 
sphere, in spite of that heavy shadow 
brooding in it, the room retained its 
character of a nuptial chamber, hal- 
lowed, to the apprehension of any sen- 
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sitive spirit, as the witness of Kitty’s 
innocent and passionate love. 

By the fire the nurse was resting in an 
arm-chair. Beside the bed sat a tall 
old woman, with much bowed back, and 
snow-white hair. Her dress was the 
dress of the decent poor. Her knarled 
hands were placed awkwardly upon her 
lap, as if unused to rest. She was not 
crying, only gazing and gazing. 

At the foot of the bed was a large, 
wicker cradle, and the baby in it asleep. 

Kitty lay unconscious, breathing 
rather hard; pale as if already dead. 

Roderick and his mother entered 
softly. The two women rose; the old 
one, with the snow-white hair, dropped 
a curtsey. 

Anne Frobisher, for one long moment, 
could see nothing but the cradle. She 
feasted her eyes and her very soul 
upon the little round golden head just 
visible in the shadow of the cradle’s 
hood. Only after that she turned and 
looked at Kitty, beside whom Roderick 
knelt, pressing kisses upon her hand, 
-calling her imploringly by name. 

The nurse pattered busily up to him: 
the white-haired woman drew _ back 
meekly towards the fire. 

‘* She is quite unconscious,”’ said the 
nurse. ‘‘ The doctor was here half-an- 
hour ago. He is coming again.”’ 

Roderick was irritated: by a glance 
and frown he drove the nurse away from 
him. Every time he called her name 
a flicker passed over the dying woman’s 
face. In the desperation of a last hope 
he kept calling again and again. 

The nurse took refuge with Mrs. 
Frobisher. 

‘* The doctor is afraid she will never 
recover consciousness,’’ she whispered 
importantly. ‘*He thinks she will 
hardly last more than an hour or two 

. not till the morning.”’ 

Mrs. Frobisher bowed her head 
gravely in answer. She went and stood 
by her son, and watched Kitty’s breath- 
ing and the twitches of her face. 


Now in a whisper, now in louder 
tones, Roderick persevered : 
‘* Kitty !—Kitty, darling! me 1. 


Kitty, darling, wake up; look at me; 
speak to me. Kitty!’ 
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Still, at each sound of her name, that 
faint flicker : and—O, wonder !—at last 
her eyes opened. Slowly, slowly, the 
heavy lids lifted, and the great orbs, 
moving beneath them, fixed themselves 
in a strange and solemn gaze upon her 
husband’s face. 

There was no light in them, no know- 
ledge at all; yet Roderick believed he 
had won something, and strove to push 
on this small advantage over death. 

‘* The child,’’? he exclaimed, ‘‘ show 
her the child.’’ 

Anne Frobisher, waving the nurse 
aside, lifted the baby out of the cradle. 
—Ah, how sweet, how beautiful, how 
better than the best she had imagined ! 

Roderick seized it, and, himself mov- 
ing to one side, tried to hold the little 
white-robed thing in the path of her 
gaze. But her eyes, still wide and 
unknowing, followed him as he moved, 
disregarding the child. Though it set 
up a loud crying she paid no heed to it. 

Roderick thrust the child back into 
his mother’s arms, who sat down and 
tried to hush it on her knee. But those 
knees were strange, and the hands, per- 
haps through long disuse in such 
offices, unskilful. The cries grew 
louder and louder, until the nurse once 
more came forward. 

** May I relieve you? 
him to Mrs. Branning. 
so good with her.’’ 

Mrs. Branning! So that was Kitty’s 
mother—that patient old figure, sitting 
unnoticed by the fire. Anne Frobisher 
relinquished the child at once, and the 
nurse carried it to its other grandparent, 
and, on the instant, the crying ceased. 

Roderick still knelt, and still implored, 
and still Kitty gazed at him. 

‘** Darling, mother is here. Don’t 
you remember, you wanted so very much 
to see her. There was something you 
wanted so badly to say to her. Now, 
she has come; she is close by you. .. . 
Kitty, sweetheart! Kitty—yes, you 
know me now, don’t you? Your 
ee 

He turned to his mother. 

** Speak to her, mother. Touch her.” 

Anne Frobisher drew nearer. She 
laid her hand upon Kitty’s masses of 


Let me give 
He is always 
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hair, 
gently : 
‘** Dear Kitty. My dear daughter.’’ 
It did not avail. Nothing availed. 
What Kitty had so much wished to say 
must remain for ever unsaid, unknown. 
The staring eyeballs grew glassy and 
rolled upwards. 
The death-agony began. 


She bent above her, and said 


They carried her to the home she had 
never known, to lay her with the dead of 
her husband’s house. 

It was Roderick’s fancy that she 
should travel thither along the country 
roads, his mother and he and the child 
following her in his carriage. 

The old white-haired woman would 
not follow with them, but she stayed in 
the little, fatal house till the coffin was 
borne out of it. 

When the moment of departure was 
come Anne Frobisher descended the 
stairs with her grandson on her arm. 
At the house-door stood Kitty’s mother. 
With a mute gesture she asked for the 
child ; and the other yielded him. 

The touch of those knarled 
discoloured and broadened by unre- 
mitting toil, pleased the baby; he 
smiled up into this grandmother’s face 
and crowed. She turned her back on 
the great lady, waiting there so stately, 
and stood hugging the warm, dear little 


hands, 


body to her breast, feeling the firm 
limbs, kissing and kissing the rosy 
face. 

Then she turned again, meek and 


quite tearless, and gave him back. The 
baby cried loudly with displeasure at 
the transfer. 

The two women said but few and cold 
words of good-bye. 
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Roderick, who had gone down to the 
carriage at the garden gate, sprang up 
the path again to the doorway. His 
grief choked him, he could not speak. 
But he seized the old woman’s hands, 
the hands that had reared Kitty, and 
kissed them many times. She drew her 
right hand out of his clasp, and laid it 
on his head, and whispered : ‘‘ God bless 
you, sir.’’ 


In the carriage, during that long, 
long funeral journey, Roderick’s misery 
alternated between despairing silences, 
and outbursts of weeping, embittered by 
sweet memories grown dreadful, and by 
the wildest self-reproach. 

Anne Frobisher did what she could to 
console in a pass where* consolation is 
not possible, 

Her heart ached for him. 

Yet she herself, the while, was busy 
with many thoughts. 

If she had died she knew well that 
Roderick’s father would never have 
made over her such lamentation as this. 
What was that strange, exquisite hap- 
piness a little common girl of the people 
had had it in her power to give a man? 
At that thought, proud and honest, she 
prayed God to keep far from her the 
dishonour of a base jealousy. 

But the child lay against her bosom, 
or sat upright upon her knee—a beauti- 
ful, beautiful child. He was good now, 
and peaceful; he was learning to smile 
at her. And Roderick at her side 
poured out to her his vehement sorrow. 
He was again her own. To her he 
looked, if to anyone, to help him. 

And at these thoughts, in her proud 
soul, she prayed to God to keep far from 
her the dishonour of a base joy. 
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By OSCAR PARKER. 


In April, Madame Yavorska trans- 
ferred Ibsen’s ‘‘ A Doll’s House ’’ from 
the Court Theatre to the Kingsway. 
The venture was not a little hazardous. 
‘*A Doll’s House,’’ even with so inter- 
esting a production as Madame 
Yavorska gives us, is not every man’s 
meat, or woman’s either, and_ the 
peculiar personality of the Court 
audiences is not likely to have its 
**double’’ at the Kingsway. She 
merits success assuredly, if for nothing 
else than her most intelligent and spirited 
interpretation of Nora. It is a character 
upon which Ibsen must have bestowed 
profound consideration and care. It has 
been variously interpreted. As Madame 
Yavorska plays it, it reveals new 
elements of beauty and charm, like an 
exquisite and familiar landscape seen for 
the first time threugh an exceptionally 
illuminating atmosphere. Again and 
again in his plays Ibsen works on the 
spiritual conflict between the natural 
impulses and ideas of an unwarped and 
simple nature, and the man and woman 
who are the slaves of artificial conven- 
tions. Nora’s conceptions of right and 
wrong are simple and primitive. With 
her, love is the controlling impulse—the 
only thing that counts. When her hus- 
band was ill, and rest in a_ genial 


climate essential to his recovery, not to 
have got the money necessary for his 
journey, if she could, would have been a 
sin. To forge her father’s name to ob- 
tairi the money was less than venial—it 
was a virtuous act. When such a 
nature is brought face to face with the 
views taken by her conduct not only by 
her social world but by her husband also, 
what will she do? That is the theme 
worked out by the dramatist in ‘‘A 
Doll’s House,”’ and it is quite safe to 
say that to most of us, thickly padded as 
we are with conventional morality, the 
issue is a stupendous surprise. How 
much of the Decalogue is founded upon 
the artificial conditions that bind men in 
a social compact, and how much upon a 
fundamental distinction between right 
and wrong? What are natural rights 
and natural wrongs? Is the accumula- 
tion of wealth a natural right? If so- 
called rights of property are in conflict 
with the duties you owe to those depen- 
dent on you by natural law, which is to 
give way? I am not arguing these 
subtleties; I am merely suggesting 
aspects of a problem which perplexes a 
character presented by the dramatist. 
Nora finds that the act of forgery which 
she committed in absolute innocence of 
any wrong-doing may have dire conse- 
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quences. Forgery has made a wreck of 
the life and character of Nils Krogstad, 
and Krogstad threatens her with a like 
debasement. Her husband turns upon 
her with unrestrained scorn and 
humiliating censure, when he learns what 
she hasdone. She is told that her child- 
ren will suffer debasement through as- 
sociation with a mother so wicked. Her 
whole outlook on life and her relations 
with husband, family, friends, and her 
social world is suddenly and unaccount- 
ably impugned. She feels she must re- 
adjust her whole moral nature and bring 
it into harmony with the conventional 
morality about her, or other mistakes 
will be made, since she can no longer 
trust the guidance of her own conscience. 
All the joy of life is gone for her—she, 
the very incarnation of the spirit of 
happiness and exulting life. And while 
she is coming to her determination to 
leave husband and. children, the infat- 
uated—I had almost written ‘‘ fat- 
headed ’’—husband is mooning about the 
pleasure of ‘‘ forgiving ’’ his wife. There 
could hardly be two more hopelessly 
antagonistic natures. Perhaps Mr. 
Norman Trevor does not always make 
the dreary Philistinism of Thorvald 
Helmer quite sufficiently obvious, but on 
the whole his rendering is judicious. 
And to my mind, Mr. Frederick Lloyd’s 
Krogstad is more repulsive than it 
need be, imparting an element of melo- 
drama where it does not belong. Miss 
Janet Achurch plays Mrs. Linden with 
discretion; but the Nora of Madame 
Yavorska is supremely effective; she 
interprets every mood of the innocent- 
minded, joy-loving wife and mother who 
still keeps the fragrant heart of the 
child with complete sympathy, and the 
profounder emotions after the disillusion- 
ment she plays with a quiet force that 
is most impressive. 


Mr. Edward Knoblauch’s ‘“‘ Kis- 
met,’’ produced by Mr. Oscar Asche 
and Miss Lily Brayton at the Gar- 


rick, exhales the very atmosphere 
of the Arabian Nights. The real 
Baghdad was probably very dirty 


and squalid and unsanitary, decked with 
barbaric Eastern colour in profusion, with 
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intolerable contrasts of splendour and 
poverty, but our imaginations, stimu- 
lated by the weird romance of these im- 
mortal tales, pictures it very much as 
it is presented to us in ‘‘ Kismet,’’ a 
feast of beauty and colour, a stately 
glamour, a realm part magical part real, 
in which amazing things happen and 
one’s hunger for sensation is fully ap- 
peased. Here beggars rise to affluence 
inaday. Here Caliphs wed with beau- 
tiful maids who are lowly born. Here 
wicked Wazirs plot murder and are 
foiled, and here luck and strategy and 
the grace of Allah and the wile of the 
magician and innocence and craft. all 
work together to the end that true love 
may come into its own. The story Mr. 
Knoblauch has woven into this em- 
broidered texture is of the real quality of 
the Tales of the Nights, and it is so 
craftily embellished with the weird songs 
of the Man and the Woman before the 
curtain, before the play begins, and at 
the interludes—with the Story-teller and 
the Juggler and the Dancer, and with 
the stately processions of the characters 
during the changes of scene, that not 
for a inoment, from the beginning to the 
end are we allowed to lose the illusion 
of time and place or reflect that this is 
not Baghdad of the time of the Caliphs 
but the unromantic Twentieth Century, 
and that it was not a genie that we saw 
flying overhead in the afternoon but a 
mere aeroplane. 

Baghdad surely never bred a more 
truculent, more daring, more unscrupu- 
lous, more lovable beggar than Hajj, 
who squats on the steps of the Mosque 
of the Carpenters in the opening scene, 
and blesses or curses with equal zeal 
those who give and those who refuse 
alms as they pass in to worship at the 
sunrise hour. This is the beginning of 
a great day in the life of Hajj. For his 
enemy comes, he who stole the wife of 
Hajj in a day long past, and tosses the 
beggar a bag of gold before Hajj recog- 
nises him. And with that bag of gold 


comes the opportunity for Hajj. He 
barters for magnificent raiment in the 
Bazaar, sets the merchants quarrelling 
and steals the garments, is hauled before 
for the 


the wicked Wazir Mansur 
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theft, and by his craft is both pardoned 
and given office in the Wazir’s house- 
hold, because the Wazir has use for him 
—would have him kill the young and 
handsome Caliph who has_ called 
Mansur to account for moneys he has 
stolen. And Hajj tries to stab the 
Caliph, but is foiled by a coat of mail. 
He is thrown into prison to suffer death, 
and in the same cell is his enemy, who 
has been imprisoned as an outlaw. 
Foolishly he boasts to Hajj that he is to 
be released, so Hajj stabs him, changes 
clothes with the murdered body and 
escapes in his enemy’s stead. Even this 
is not the end of one day’s adventures 
of the strenuous Hajj, since, learning 
that his lovely and beloved daughter 
Marsinah, had been cozened into the 
Harem of the arch-villain Mansur, Hajj 
penetrates even that forbidden place, 
kills the Wazir and rescues Marsinah. 
Now we have already seen that Marsinah 
is loved and desired by the Caliph and, 
therefore, at last we part, but most un- 
willingly, with Hajj the beggar, and 
prospective father-in-law of the sacred 
Caliph, and with the beautiful Marsinah, 
whose heart’s desire is obtained, and 
with Abdallah, prince of Caliphs; and 
may their shadows never grow less, a 
prayer like to be fulfilled for many a 
year, since their enemies have, thanks 
to Hajj, been gathered, though some- 
what rudely, to their fathers. 

With Mr. Asche as Hajj, Miss Bray- 
ton as Marsinah, Mr. Ben Webster as 
the Caliph, and Mr. Herbert Grimwood 
as Mansur, what more could be desired 


in the principals of the cast? But an 
equal care has been shown in dis- 
tributing the less important charac- 
ters of the drama, and in all the 


details of the production, which has 
been in the hands of Mr. Carl 
F. Leyel. His taste, judgment and 
skill, in the production of spectacular 
drama are well known, but in ‘‘ Kismet ”’ 
he has far surpassed his own achieve- 
ments hitherto. There are four great 
scenes in the play, but after all it is not 
so much these miracles of fori and 
colour, hut the whole effect as one com- 
plete illusion that remains in the mind 
as the chief memory of ‘ Kismet.’’ 
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For three hours we dwell in_ the 
Baghdad of our dreams, the Bagh- 
dad of Haroun Alrascid and _ Sche- 
herezade, and the story we see un- 
folded before our eyes will be im- 
mortalized, to be read by our remote de- 
scendants in the tales of the Arabian 
Nights. 


It is pretty evident that ‘‘ A Butterfly 
on the Wheel’”’ was written from the 
third act, as if the authors had first in- 
vented a thrilling situation as a climax 
to a trial in the Divorce Court and then 
worked up to that situation. That act 
is really convincing, but nothing else is. 
A Society ‘‘ butterfly ’’ is not quite so 
stupidly indiscreet and unsuspicious as 
Mrs. Admaston is made to appear here, 
and any man who is capable of planning 
and carrying out so dastardly a plot to 
compromise his friend's wife as Colling- 
wood is made to do must have dropped 
out of decent Society long before the 
action of this drama_ begins. The 
authcrs are Mr. Edward G. Hemerde, 
K.C., and Mr. Francis Neilson, M.P., 
which may account for the dominance of 
the legal over the human element in the 
play. Mr. Lewis Waller must feel 
singularly out of place in a part which in 
real life would earn him the contempt 
and execration of every man, at least. 
I wonder if women would be more 


lenient. For what is Collingwood (Mr. 
Waller’s part) made to do? Four 
people, Lady Atwill, Mrs. Admaston, 


Lord Ellerdine and Collingwood, are 
starting for St. Moritz together, and 
alone; a queer arrangement, out of 
which anything might happen, but 
never mind—it is only a theatrical inven- 
tion.. Before they start, Lady Atwill 
knows from Collingwood that he is 
going to divide the party en route, so 
that he and Peggy (Mrs. Admaston) 
shall have a night together and alone at 
a Paris hotel. In fact, he has alreadv 
engaged a sitting-room, with two bed- 
rooms communicating with it, at the 
Hotel des Tuilleries. Peggy and Eller- 
dine know nothing of this plot, and ob- 
serve that, if it is carried out, Peggy’s 
reputation is absolutely ruined, though 
she may be as innocent as a_ babe. 
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There you have it, and what do you 
think of Collingwood? What also do 
you think of Lady Atwill, who poses as 
Peggy’s friend? Especially what do 
you think of her when you learn later 
that she lends herself to the plot to ruin 
poor Peggy in order to marry Peggy’s 
husband when he gets his divorce? As 
Lord Ellerdine is a fool, and Peggy lets 
things slide when she ought to have 
sense enough to see the trap and get out 
of it, you have a quartette of two un- 
scrupulous bounders and two silly dupes, 
and all of ‘‘ the best Society.’’ K.C.’s 
and M.P.’s must get their notions of 
good Society from professional contact 
entirely. | Collingwood carries out his 
scheme, by first securing the rooms at 
Paris; secondly, by not registering his 
own and Mrs. Admaston’s luggage 
through to St. Moritz; thirdly, by hav- 
ing it labelled for Paris and manceuver- 
ing to get her on to the Paris train, 
while their friends go on to Switzerland. 
Really, could anything be more das- 
tardly? For, though Collingwood and 


Peggy have flirted pretty desperately, 


their intercourse has never gone beyond 
flirtation. However, there’s the play, 
and in the third act we hear the climax 
of the divorce trial, the cross-examina- 
tion of Mrs. Admaston, who defends the 
action. This is a remarkably realistic 
and vivid and compelling act. Mr. 
Norman McKinnell, as leading Counsel 
for the petitioner, cross-examines, and 
Peggy is put to the torture. Slowly 
the web of damning circumstance is 
woven. At first self-reliant in her con- 
sciousness of innocence, she is bold and 
assured, but at last she breaks down. 
Still protesting her innocence, she cries 
out against the cruel ingenuity with 
which every thoughtless act of hers is 
made to fit into a pattern of guilt. For 
Miss Madge Titheradge the opportunity 
is a great one, and she grasps it to the 
full. No one has realised that she had 
in her this height of emotional power. 
She sways the hearts and sympathies of 
her audience, if she leaves her torturer 
cynical and her judge bloodless. It is a 
performance that brings her to the very 
front of her profession, and, moreover, 
this third act makes the play. It will 
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be for that act that the public will flock 
to the Globe Theatre for a long time to 
come. 

‘** Playing with Fire,’’ at the Comedy 
Theatre, is an adaptation of Franz 
Molnar’s ‘‘ Der Liebgardist,’’ a play 
that demands of the listener a good deal 
of indulgent shutting of eyes to improba- 
bilities and a willingness to be amused, 
though the heavens fall. The ridicu- 
lously jealous husband has appeared on 
the stage before Mr. Robert Loraine im- 
personated Henry Longton—the very 
loving husband who, because his wife is 
attractive and plays Chopin’s Nocturnes, 
imagines that even if she hasn’t a flirta- 
tion in hand, she only requires the op- 
portunity to take advantage of it, and 
who even goes so far as to construct (in 
imagination still) the type of man most 
likely to enthral her. Longton is an 
actor, his wife, Gertrude (Miss Alexan- 
dra Carlisle) is an actress. Now exper- 
ience does not lead me to believe that 
actors and actresses exploit their his- 
trionic talents in social life, but Longton 
evidently had a penchant for playing a 
part under any provocation, and it struck 
him as a subtle thing to invent a Russian 
Prince and try him on his wife’s sup- 
posed susceptibilities; ingenious, per- 
haps, but caddish. He lays the ground 
by daily presents of flowers, at first 
anonymous, then with a card, then with 
discrect notes, gradually veering from 
the tone of distant admiration. Then, 
with the ground well laid, Longton an- 
nounces his departure for Paris for three 
days, and the Prince comes on the scene 
in resplendent uniform and a supposed 
impenetrable disguise, wig, moustache, 
and broken English in an assumed 
voice. Gertrude, herself an actress, 
who has seen her husband in many make- 
ups presumably, ought to know him at 
once, but clearly she is not supposed to. 
She certainly ‘‘ plays with fire.’’ The 
Prince, from the deferential admirer 
passes to the avowed lover. Gertrude is 
clearly touched, if not won, but in the 
end in the ante-room of an opera-box 
she lets herself be passionately kissed, 
and in an extremity of emotion sum- 
mons Prince Loris to come to her the 
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next day. Some excellent fooling follows 
the next day when Longton ostensibly 
returns unexpectedly from Paris. Know- 
ing all the facts, naturally he questions 
his wife. ‘‘ Anyone called?’’ ‘‘ No.” 
—‘‘ Spend last evening at home?’’ 
‘* Yes,’’ and so on. Gertrude lies mag- 
nificently; Longton’s rage rapidly rises 
to explosive point. Then he reveals 
himself and his abominable plot, and 
Gertrude, when she realises, does some 
play-acting on her own account. She 
bursts into a laugh. Does he suppose 
she didn’t know him? She saw through 
his disguise at once and resolved to 
punish him. If he could play a part, 
why not she? Then when she has him 
fairly bewildered, she turns upon him in 
scorn and anger for attempting to play 
such a trick upon her, and brings him to 
his knees. If the aim of the stage is 
only to amuse, ‘‘ Playing with Fire” 
answers the purpose. 


Mr. Jerome K. Jerome has written a 
tract in four acts on the Women’s 
Rights question, and it is being played 
at the Royalty Theatre, under the new 
management of Mr. J. S. Vedrenne and 
Mr. Dennis Eadie. Mr. Jerome does 
not so much argue the question as pre- 
sent both sides of it in dramatic form. 
He is not to be beguiled into taking 
sides. If any indication of what the 
author thinks is to be drawn from the 
last word in the play it is simply that 
a wife, who is about to become a 
mother, cannot conveniently sit in the 
House of Commons. It is a disqualifi- 
cation apparently as bankruptcy now dis- 
qualifies a man. If she were a Member 
already, she would have to resign or get 
a long pair. Bye-elections might be- 
come annoyingly frequent. Whether it 
is worth anyone’s while to write for the 
theatre tracts which are not plays, is a 
matter, under present conditions, of box- 
office receipts. If they pay, they will be 
written and produced, and from present 
appearances ‘‘ The Master of Mrs. 
Chilvers ’’ will pay. The subject excites 
the public mind, and it is very agreeable 
to have the arguments for both sides 
presented in the vivid, appealing form 
of the drama. And there is humour in 
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the performance which seasons the some- 
what stolid character of the theme. The 
obvious humour is supplied by three or 
four admirable character portraits, Miss 
Sydney Fairbrother’s Mrs. Chinn, a 
caretaker with a tired voice and capacity 
for common-sense ; Mr. Edmund Gwenn 
as a bill-poster of pronounced low-class 
views on the treatment due to women; 
his sweetheart ‘‘ Ginger,’’ and Sigsby, 
the Election agent. Not only for their 
humour, but for their fidelity to nature, 
these four stand out as real living 
beings. There is, also, plenty of. humour 
that is not so obvious; humour due 
to the side-lights Mr. Jerome throws on 
the game of politics. For example, 
when a man and his wife both stand for 
the same constituencies, and she is 
elected, and then discovers that she is 
** disqualified,’? what is to happen? Ap- 
parently, according to Mr. Jerome, she 
has only to make a gift of the seat to the 
defeated candidate. That obviates 
another election and prevents the con- 
stituency being disfranchised! Miss 
Lena Ashwell plays Mrs. Chilvers with 
all the charm she invariably imparts to 
her impersonations when they are meant 
to be charming, but the part is not 
worthy of her; and Mr. Dennis Eadie as 
Mr. Chilvers, M.P., makes a character 
who occupies an invidious position from 
the first, and is now and then almost 
grotesque, as real as it can be made. 
Though the piece has its palpable faults 
it unquestionably does interest the 
average playgoer. 


Mr. F. C. Whitney commenced his 
tenancy and management of the newly- 
christened Whitney Theatre (once the 
Waldorf, more recently the Strand) with 
Felix Albini’s light opera, ‘‘ Baron 
Trenck,’’ based on a book by two 
German authors. It is called a ‘‘ comic 
opera.”” A vagueness in the plot, 
common to musical plays, and the pre- 
sence in the cast of Mr. Rutland Bar- 


rington and Mr. Walter Passmore may 
justify that designation ; but on the other 
hand the music is almost lacking in that 
lightness of touch and those popular 
elements which seem essential to the true 
In saying this, no 


comic opera score. 
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reflection is cast on the ability of the 
composer to write dramatically and 


forcibly. He is a musician, unquestion- 
ably, and in truth his share in the work 
is far more satisfactory than that of the 
authors of the libretto. The story they 
tell is very thin to cover three acts, and 
at times we seem to be pausing, while 
the authors make up their minds what 
to do next. Baron Trenck is a bachelor 
with the reputation of being a lady- 
killer, and we learn incidentally in the 
second act that the Empress Marie 
Theresa has resolved to put an end to 
his philandering by ordering him to 
marry, or be banished the Court. But 
meanwhile, our hero has rescued a 
damsel in distress, the Countess Lydia, 
when set upon by brigands. Having 
rescued her, he treats her as if he had 
claims upon her generosity, and she re- 
sponds with a defiant attitude, a state of 
things which we know will last through 
the greater part of the three acts. But 
the authors seem to lack invention in 
turning the situation to good account. 
There is a lottery in the second act, in 
which all the Court ladies take part, and 
Baron Trenck is the prize. The Coun- 
tess Lydia takes a ticket, and, of course, 
draws the winning number. In the 
last act a good deal happens or seems to 
happen that has very little connection 
with the story, until, near the end, the 
lovers decide, apparently, that they have 
kept up the farce of pretending to hate 
one another long enough, and fall into 
each other’s arms. The play is appro- 
priately, though not too sumptuously 
mounted, and is interpreted by an excel- 
lent cast, Miss Caroline Hatchard taking 
the Countess Lydia, and Mr. Walter 
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Hyde while Miss Marie 
lively and spirited 
Mariza. Mr. Rutland Barrington’s 
transposition from a sort of village 
Mayor to Major Domo in the Palace is 
rather bewildering, but comic opera is 
apt to be bewildering. 

After the brief run of Mr. George 
Pleydell’s preposterous play, ‘‘ One of 
the Dukes,’’ Mr. Cyril Maude revived 
‘Cousin Kate’’ at the Playhouse, and 
showed a sound appreciation of public 
taste in doing so. It is one of the best 
plays Mr. Hubert Henry Davies has 
given us. It is a play after his manner 
of course, a simple appealing love story, 
rising to no great heights but enlisting 
the sympathies of the great mass of 
humanity, who are not searchers after a 
philosophy of stoicism or absorbed in 
solving human riddles. It might be 
possible to cloy the public with too 
much sweetness—too much emotional 
lollipop, but until the mass of men and 
women become too sophisticated to be 
natural they will follow the course of a 
well-told and not too smooth love story 
with an absorbed attention and a 
quickened pulse. It is just such stories 
we get from Mr. Davies, and ‘‘ Cousin 
Kate ”’ is one of the best of them. Mr. 
Maude was fortunate in being able to 
cast the revival almost identically as on 
its first production at the Haymarket 
nearly a decade ago. Fle again plays 
Heath Desmond; Miss Ellis Jeffreys, 
Kate Curtis; Mr. Rudge Harding, the 
Rev. James Bartlett; and Miss Beatrice 
Ferrar, Amy Spencer. ‘‘ Cousin Kate ”’ 
is preceded by the very amusing and 
unconventional one-act play, ‘‘ Between 
the Soup and the Savoury.”’ 


the Baron; 
George makes a 











A DANGEROUS RIVAL. 


By JAMES DONALD. 


CHAPTER I. 


UT, Mr. Garfield, I 

daughter, and I—— 

‘* Not another word, sir, not 

another word. I have already ac- 

quainted you with my decision, and it 

is useless continuing the argument 

further. The door, you will observe, is 

open. Will you kindly close it as you 
go out.” 

Realising that to attempt to prolong 
the discussion was futile, with a sigh 
Reginald Fairfax rose to his feet and 
took his departure. 

The interview had resulted exactly as 
he had anticipated. Nevertheless, he 
felt bitterly disappointed. With the 
optimism of love he had hoped against 
hope that Mr. Garfield’s heart might be 
softened sufficiently to permit of the 
course of true love running smoothly. 

Preposterous! That was how Mr. 
Garfield had characterised his claim to 
be recognised as his daughter’s suitor. 
And no doubt he was perfectly right. It 
was preposterous that he, a _ poor 
struggling journalist, should aspire to 
the hand of a wealthy country squire’s 
daughter. Yet—he loved Sheila and she 
loved him. Surely love could bridge the 
gulf which separated them? And he did 
not intend always to remain a struggling 
journalist. 

Reflecting in this fashion, Fairfax 
found himself outside the house and 
drifting aimlessly down the avenue. As 
he walked slowly along, the sound of 
hurrying footsteps attracted his atten- 


love your 


tion. Looking round, he beheld a maid, 
flushed and breathless, running after 
him. 


He waited eagerly for her. 

‘** Hullo, Susan. Have you any mes- 
sage for me?’’ 

‘*Not from Miss Sheila, sir,’’ re- 
turned the girl, with a humorous twinkle 
in her eye. ‘‘ But—but I wanted to say 
I heard what 


how sorry I am for you. 





passed—I wasn’t listening, but master 
spoke so loud I couldn’t help hearing. 
It’s a shame he should talk to you as he 
did.”’ 

Fairfax turned away his head to hide 
his disappointment. At the moment he 
was in no mood to appreciate mere 
sympathy—especially Susan’s. 

‘* There—there is something else I 
wanted to say,’’ continued the girl, with 
a slight blush. ‘‘ I—I have a young 
man who comes to see me. A chauffeur 
he is.” 

The interesting announcement fell on 
unheeding _ ears. Disappointed love 
makes and he was too 
deeply engrossed in his own sorrow to 
pay much heed to ought else. 

‘* Allow me to congratulate you,’’ he 
said, listlessly. With a sigh he added : 
‘* I only hope your affair will prove more 
fortunate than mine.”’ 


one selfish, 


‘* But that is not all,’’ continued 
Susan. ‘* Henry—that is my young 


man—comes to see me two evenings a 
week. But his master has gone from 
home for a couple of months, and so 
he won’t be able to come. He is just 
about your size, sir, and—I hope you 
won't be offended—I thought if you 
were to wear a cap and come to the back 
door the difference wouldn’t be noticed.’ 

The young man gazed at her with an 
expression of hopeless bewilderment. 

‘** Why on earth should I do that ?”’ 

‘* Oh, I don’t know, sir. Only, as 
master had forbidden you to enter his 
house again, it seemed to me if you 
wished to see Miss Sheila it was the 
best thing that could be done. But, 
of course, if you would rather not——’’ 

Fairfax caught her impulsively by the 
arm. 

‘*Susan!’’ he cried. ‘‘ You are a 
brick! Of course I'll come. Did—did 
Miss Sheila ask you to tell me this ?’’ 

** Certainly not! Do you think she 
would disobey her father’s orders in 
such a fashion? But,’’ she added, with 
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a laugh, ‘‘I don’t think she will be 
awful angry when I tell her what I 
have done.’’ 

‘‘The darling!’’ exclaimed Fairfax 
fervently, though whether he was 
apostrophising the absent Sheila or the 
present Susan it would be hard to tell. 

‘** To-morrow at eight is his time,’’ 
continued Susan. ‘* Come in by the 
tradesmen’s entrance. There will be 
no one about but me—and Miss Sheila— 
so there will be no danger of you being 
recognised. 

** Right O,’’ exclaimed Fairfax, joy- 
fully. ‘* Look for me to-morrow night 
at eight sharp.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


‘** Hane it all, Sheila, this cannot go on 
for ever! Of course it is bliss being 


able to meet you in this way, but sooner 
or later we are bound to be discovered 
and then we shall be in a worse plight 
than before.’’ 

It was about a month after the con- 
versation recorded in the last chapter, 


and the two lovers were seated in the 
kitchen of Mr. Garfield’s abode. They 
were alone—the discreet Susan having 
retired to the passage leading to the 
upper regions, a position which had the 
double advantage of being out of the 
way and at the same time affording her 
an opportunity of being able to give 
timely warning should any danger of 
discovery threaten. 

** It is horrid,’’ assented Sheila, with 
a sigh. ‘‘ Still, what can we do? Dad 
is as bitter as ever in his prejudice 
against you. As for allowing us to 
marry, I’m sure he will never give his 
consent.”’ 

‘* Then it seems to me we shall just 
have to dispense with it. After all, 
dear, why should we wait? I have not 
much—still, I have sufficient to keep you 
comfortably.”’ 

‘** But dad would never permit it !’’ 

** As for that, he need know nothing 
about the matter. You are of age, and 
can do as you please. Say the word, 
darling, and I will arrange everything. 
Afterwards, if he likes to give us his 
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blessing, well and good; if not, we can 
be happy without it.”’ 

‘You mean to elope! Oh, Reggie, 
I couldn’t do that! Of course, I don’t 
mind being poor—with you, but just 
think what a runaway marriage means! 
No presents, no reception, no anything ! 
It wouldn’t seem like a proper wedding 
at all!” 

The young 
gloomily. 

‘If that’s all you think of, Sheila, 
there is no more to be said. If you 
care more for the presents and the re- 
ception than you do for me, I suppose 
I may as well bid you good-bye.”’ 

With a little laugh the girl placed her 
hand caressingly on his shoulder. 

‘** Now, Reggie, don’t be silly,” she 
said, coaxingly. ‘‘ You known that is 
not what I mean at all. If it becomes 
really necessary I think I can manage 
to dispense with everything—but you. 
But we must try all other means to bring 
dad to his senses.”’ 

‘‘I wonder why he is so bitterly 
opposed to me? Of course, I know he 
objects to my position, but surely there 
must be some other reason for his 
opposition ?”’ 

‘‘I think I can guess at another 
reason,’’ admitted Sheila, hesitatingly. 
‘1 have told you how chummy dad and 
Mr. Goldstein have become, and I 
fancy—of course, it may be just my 
imagination, for he hasn’t breathed a 
word to me—lI fancy dad has an idea 
that—that he would be a desirable son- 
in-law. And—Oh, dear! There’s the 
bell. I believe it is Mr. Goldstein. I 
know he is expected to-night. I must 
go upstairs or dad will be coming to 
look for me.’’ 

With a hasty kiss she darted away, 
and Fairfax, muttering an imprecation 
on all the Goldstein tribe, had perforce 
to take his departure. 

Reaching the roadway, he paced up 
and down in front of the house, his heart 
bursting with jealous rage. With 
envious eyes he glanced at the lighted 
window, vowing all sorts of vengeance 
on the head of the rival who had dared 
to cross his path. He clenched his 


shook his head 


man 
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hands at the very thought. The miser- 
able bounder! He would wait until he 
came out, and demand satisfaction there 
and then! 

As the minutes lengthened into hours 
and the night air cooled his heated blood, 
he began to realise the absurdity of his 
wrath. After all, what business was it 
of his? Even if Goldstein were paying 
attentions to Sheila, what right had he 
to interfere? None—absolutely none. 
And calling himself a miserable fool he 
turned on his heel. 

But he still lingered. Seeing he had 
remained so long he would wait until his 
rival came out and at least have a look 
at him. He would then be able to form 
an opinion as to what sort of man he 
was. 

At length, when his patience was 
almost exhausted, the front door opened 
and the visitor came out. From the 
shadow of a tree Fairfax surveyed him 
closely as he passed. 

Apparently of about forty years of 
age, with narrow receding forehead and 
grey shifty eyes, Mr. Goldstein was not 
a man who would have appealed to even 


an unbiassed observer as a particularly 
prepossessing individual. 
prejudiced as he naturally was, the hasty 
glance he bestowed served but to con- 


To Fairfax, 


firm the 
formed. 

But it did more than that. Surely 
there was something familiar about the 
face? Surely he had seen it somewhere 
before and under vastly different circum- 
stances? But where? 

In vain he searched his mind for a clue. 
Rack his brain as he might, he could 
not recollect any occasion on which he 
was likely to have encountered the man. 
And at length he dismissed the idea 
from his thoughts, almost convincing 
himself he had been the victim of 
imagination. 


had 


impression he already 


CHAPTER III. 


Jeacousy still rankling in his mind, Fair- 

fax next morning sought out a city 

friend and made enquiry regarding the 

position and standing of Silas Goldstein. 

He found that little was known of him. 
Cc 
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Mushroom fashion, he had sprung into 
prominence in the financial world within 
a couple of years, rumour crediting him 
with having made a fortune during the 
rubber boom. He also discovered that 
his reputation for straight dealing stood 
by no means high, his connection with 
several shady promotions being the sub- 
ject of much adverse criticism. But 
beyond this he could glean no further 
information. The average city man 
troubles himself little about his neigh- 
bour’s antecedents so long as he con- 
trives to pay pound for pound. 

With the knowledge thus obtained he 
had perforce to be content, though it 
must be confessed it gave him very little 
satisfaction. Apart from the natural 
antipathy with which he regarded a 
dangerous rival, he was convinced Gold- 
stein was not a man tobe trusted. Yet 
beyond vague rumours, he had not the 
slightest evidence against him. And it 
was manifest he was rich, and he knew 
how potently this fact would weigh in 
Mr. Garfield’s estimation. On _ the 
other hand, Sheila had promised to be 
true to him, but might not the golden 
bait, augmented by all the strength of 
her father’s influence, prove too power- 
ful even for her to resist? 

A feeling of hopelessness took posses- 
sion of him. To persist in his suit seemed 
worse than useless. If he had any- 
thing to offer the girl things would have 
been different. But situated as he was, 
could he honourably ask her to bind 
herself to him? Better far to renounce 
all claim he had and leave her free to 
marry whom she willed. And yet—he 
could not. 

Reflecting in this dismal fashion, he 
strolled heedlessly through the streets. 
Chancing to look up, he became con- 
scious of the fact that the individual who 
had been the subject of his meditation 
was walking along immediately in front 
of him. He was accompanied by a 
man of about his own age, with whom 
he was engaged in earnest conversation. 

Just as Fairfax caught sight of them, 
the pair turned into a_ restaurant. 
Moved by a sudden impulse, he followed, 
and seated himself at an adjoining table. 

Under other circumstances, he would 
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have scorned to play the part of eaves- 
dropper, but he felt this was no ordinary 
occasion and that the end justified the 
means. Consequently he had no hesita- 
tion in straining his ears to catch as 
much of the conversation as he could. 

They spoke in low tones, but he over- 
heard enough to gather they were dis- 
cussing the projected flotation of a com- 
pany of which it was evident their own 
private opinion was by no means exalted. 

‘Everything is arranged,’’ remarked 
Goldstein, with a knowing smile. ‘‘ I saw 
G. last night and worked him up to the 
proper pitch. He is prepared to put his 
last shilling into it.’’ 

““Ha-ha! I suppose he fancies 
his fortune’s made. By the way, 
how is your suit progressing with the 
pretty daughter ?”’ 

Mr. Goldstein chuckled in a fashion 
that made the listener long to hurl the 
water bottle at his head. 

‘* That also is progressing quite satis- 
factorily. Not that I have received much 
encouragement from the girl herself, but 
I trust to parental influence. And when 
I have the old man completely in my 
power, as I will have very soon, I fancy 
means will be found to make the girl 
amenable to persuasion. At least, I 
am figuring on that assumption.”’ 

‘* You are a deep ’un,” remarked the 
other, in tones of admiration. ‘‘ Only, 
I hope you are not going too far. You 
don’t want another experience like the 
last, do you?’’ 

Mr. Goldstein shrugged his shoulders. 

“No fear. I am wiser now than I 
was five years ago. Once bitten, twice 
shy.’”’ 

The conversation drifted into other 
channels, and at length the two men rose 
to depart. Fairfax followed, and as 
he glanced squarely at Goldstein the old 
sense of familiarity took possession of 
him. Beyond question he had seen him 
before. The question was—where ? 

Suddenly his face brightened, and he 
slapped his leg excitedly. 

** By jove! I have it! 
not think of it sooner !’’ 

Hailing a motor-bus, he returned as 
speedily as he could to his rooms. Rush- 


Why did I 
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ing to his bedroom, he drew out a box 
filled with old notebooks and rummaged 
hastily through the contents. 

For half an hour he sat, patiently 
turning over leaf after leaf. At length 
he stopped at a page, on one half of 
which was a rough sketch of a man’s 
head, apparently the work of a few 
moments’ Icisure. Fairfax examined it 
keenly and carefully, read the shorthand 
jottings on the same page, and a smile 
of triumph illuminated his face. 

‘* There is no doubt—no doubt what- 
ever,’’ he muttered joyfully. ‘‘ He is 
the very man.”’ 


CHAPTER IV. 


A coupLe of evenings later Fairfax paid 
his customary surreptitious visit to the 
Garfield abode. He was received by 
Susan, who greeted him with a warning 
shake of the head. 

‘You won’t see Miss Sheila to- 
night,’’ she remarked, as she noticed his 
eager glance round the apartment. 
‘* She has gone to her room and locked 
herself in after a regular row with 
the master. Nice how-d’-do it has 
been, I can tell you.”’ 

‘* Why, what has happened ?”’ 

‘It’s all over that Goldstein man. 
The brute! Wouldn’t I like to have 
just five minutes with him to give him 
a piece of my mind! And master’s just 
as bad. He came to-day and told Miss 
Sheila to expect Mr. Goldstein to-night, 
and as good as ordered her to accept 
him if he proposed. And Miss Sheila 
told him straight she would’ do 
nothing of the sort. Then the fat was 
in the fire and no mistake! She has 
more spirit than he bargained for, has 


Miss Sheila, and she gave him her 
opinion of Mr. Goldstein and _ his 
schemes in a fashion that astonished 


him. The upshot of it was she went off 
to her room and locked herself in. And 
the Goldstein man is now in the library 
with master, and both as thick as 
thieves.”’ 

Goldstein in the house ! 
flitted across the young 


A grim smile 
man’s face. 


The time for settlement of scores was 
nearer at hand than he had imagined. 
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Susan 


observed the smile and mis- 
interpreted it. 
‘** Tisn’t any laughing matter,’’ she 


exclaimed hotly. ‘‘ There’s poor Miss 
Sheila upstairs crying her eyes out, I'll 
wager, and these two scoundrels plotting 
lord knows what mischief against her. 
And yet you only smile! If I were a 
man I'd find something else to do.”’ 
Reginald quickly became serious. 
‘**Don’t be angry with me, Susan,’ 


’ 
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pleasure of seeing him near this house 
again.”’ 


‘*Lor! You don’t tell me so! But 
what are you going to do? You are 
not going to kill him?” 

Fairfax laughed. 

‘** Nothing so drastic as that. I have 


no intention of touching him—that is, 
if he does not compel me to resort to 
extremities. But now I require your 
assistance. I am going to approach the 





HIS BLUSTERING MANNER DISAPPEARED 


HIS 


he said, laying his hand on the indig- 
nant girl’s shoulder. ‘‘ I was only smil- 
ing in anticipation of a pleasant inter- 
view I mean to have with the two 
gentlemen upstairs. And if you are at 
all interested in the Goldstein man, as 
you term him, I would advise you 
to look well at him = as_ he 
departs—which I venture to think 
he will do in a very short time. I have 
an idea you are not likely to have the 


AND THE PERSPIRATION GATHERED ON 


BROW. 


house in the proper fashion by the front 
door, and I want you to conveniently 
forget there is another visitor there and 
show me unannounced into the library. 
Once there, I think I shall be able to 
manage the rest myself.’’ 


CHAPTER V. 


had 
Mr. 


DETACHING the cheque he 
signed from the counterfoil, 


just 
Gar- 
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field handed it to his companion. 

“* There, Goldstein, is my cheque as 
arranged. I don’t mind confessing that 
it is a much greater sum than I at first 
contemplated placing in the concern, and 
it would be awkward—very awkward 
indeed—if anything went wrong. But 
I have complete confidence in you and 
in your ability to make the business a 
huge success.’’ 

‘* I appreciate your confidence, and I 
can assure you it will be amply 
justified,’’ returned the other, as with 
an air of nonchalance he glanced over 
the cheque preparatory to placing it 
in his pocket-book. ‘‘ And now that 
this business is settled, let us come to 
another, and to me, more important 
subject. You promised to mention to 
your daughter a certain matter to which 
I referred this morning. May I ven- 
ture to hope she is prepared to regard 
the—er—my suit in a favourable light ?”’ 

Mr. Garfield frowned. 

** I am sorry to say she has not proved 
so amenable to reason as I anticipated. 
Still, I have no doubt in time she will 
come to see the propriety of concurring 
with my wishes.”’ 

“‘I presume 
attachment ?”’ 

“None. Except, perhaps, a boy and 
girl affair which I effectually—the devil ! 
What do you mean by intruding here, 
sir?” 

The latter part of the speech was ad- 
dressed to Fairfax. He had quietly 


there is no_ prior 


entered the room a moment or two 
before, but the two men were so 
engrossed that they had failed to 


observe his entrance. 

The young man stepped forward with 
outstretched hand. 

‘*Good evening, Mr. Garfield,’’ he 
said. ‘‘ I must apologise if I have in- 
truded on your privacy. The fact of the 
matter is, I have very-important busi- 
ness to discuss with you. Strange to 
Say, it relates to the very gentleman I 
have the good fortune to find in your 
society.”’ Turning to Goldstein, he re- 
marked, ‘‘ It gives me much pleasure to 
renew your acquaintance, sir.”’ 

Goldstein, who had started involun- 
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tarily at the young man’s unexpected 
entrance, glanced at him with an appre- 
hensive expression. But his brow 
quickly cleared. 

‘“*I am afraid my memory is not 
sufficiently good to recall any former 
meeting,’’ he said coldly. 

Fairfax smiled. 

‘* Probably not. The occasion to 
which I refer was one more likely to 
impress itself on my memory than on 


yours. However, that is a matter 
which can be gone into later. In the 
meantime my business is with Mr. 


Garfield.”’ 

Turning to that gentleman, he con- 
tinued. ‘‘I understand, sir, you are 
contemplating taking a considerable 
interest in a new company which is on 
the point of being brought out? I wish 
to warn you to have nothing whatever 
to do with it. I have reliable informa- 
tion that it has been promoted by a 
gang of scoundrels, of which—excuse 
me speaking plainly—the individual now 
in your presence is the chief.”’ 

Overpowered by the audacity of the 
accusation, Goldstein stood for a 
moment speechless. But he quickly 
recovered his self-possession. 

‘““Mr. Garfield,’’ he exclaimed, 
indignantly, ‘‘do you permit your 
guests to be insulted in this fashion? 
Is it customary for madmen to break 
into your privacy and make such absurd 
accusations? And you, sir,’’ he turned 
fiercely on Reginald, ‘* you will pay for 
this! There is such a thing as an action 
for slander in this country !”’ 

‘*T am perfectly well aware of the 
fact. There is my card. I am quite 
prepared to take the consequences of the 
statement I have made.” 

‘*We shall see about that, sir; we 
shall see about that !’’ 

‘* There is only one question I would 
like to ask,’’ continued Fairfax quietly. 
‘* Would you mind telling me, simply to 
gratify my curiosity, whether action will 
be taken by Silas Goldstein or by Albert 
Winans ?”’ 

The effect of the last two words was 
magical. In an instant Goldstein’s 


blustering manner had disappeared, and 
he turned pale, 
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‘** What do you mean ?’’ he exclaimed 
hoarsely. 

‘I referred to a previous acquaint- 
anceship a few moments ago. If | 
remind you that I allude to a time when 
my professional duties necessitated my 
presence at the police court, and call 
your attention particularly to a certain 
occasion when Albert Winans occupied a 
by no means enviable position in the 
dock, perhaps you may recall the 
incident. And, speaking professionally, 
I venture to think the whole circum- 
stance would form a very fitting intro- 
duction to the report of any proceedings 
for slander you may decide to take 
against me.’’ 

With a muttered oath Goldstein drew 
a handkerchief from his pocket and 
wiped the perspiration 
brow. 

‘‘In the meantime,’’ continued Fair- 
fax, ‘‘ I believe you have just received a 
cheque from Mr. Garfield. You will 
oblige me by returning it to him.”’ 

For a moment Goldstein hesitated. 
Then with a scowl he drew the cheque 
from his pocket, and flinging it on the 
table, strode swiftly from the room. 

‘Your property, I believe,’’ said 
Fairfax, picking up the cheque and 
handing it to the astonished Mr. Gar- 
field. ‘‘ If you take my advice, you will 
not again part with so large a sum to 
scoundrels of the Goldstein type.’’ 

Mr. Garfield mechanically took the 
cheque with an air of 
bewilderment. 


from his 


’ 


hopeless 
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‘*]—I don’t understand,’’ he said. 
‘* What does this all mean?”’ 

‘* Simply that you have very nearly 
been ruined by an_ unprincipled 
scoundrel. The company by which he 
endeavoured to lure you into parting with 
your money is an absolute fraud. For- 
tunately for you, | identified Goldstein— 
to give him the name by which he has 
chosen to be known—as a man who was 
five years ago sent to prison for a fraud 
very similar to the one he was trying to 
work upon you. Having, I presume, no 
desire to figure in court a second time, 
he has, as you observe, rather uncere- 
moniously taken his departure.”’ 

‘I see, 1 see.”” Mr. Garfield stood 
for a moment in thought. Moved by a 
sudden impulse, he stepped forward and 
held out his hand. 

‘*] am very much obliged to you for 
the service you have rendered me,’’ he 
said, in half-ashamed tones. ‘‘ Evidently 
it is quite true there is no fool like an 
old fool. And—er—I am afraid at our 
last interview I spoke rather hastily. 
If I seemed harsh I trust—er—you will 
forgive me.”’ 

The young man seized the out- 
stretched hand and shook it warmly. 

** May I venture to hope you have re- 
considered your decision ?’’ he exclaimed 
eagerly. 

Mr. Garfield smiled. 

‘* You have done me a great service, 
and deserve recompense. I think it is 


only just to leave you to name your own 
reward.”’ 











A CORNISH FISHING VILLAGE. 


THE CHARMS OF THE DUCHY. 


By ERNEST C. PULBROOK. 


ee can challenge compari- 
son with any county in England 
and can await the result without 

fear. No other corner of the country 
appeals to so many tastes; the sports- 
man, the lover of the sea in all its moods, 
the seeker after picturesque scenery, the 
archeologist, the man who loves agri- 
cultural England, and even he who likes 


** seaside watering places’’ will find 
something to please him. He who 


knows the West Country and loves it, 
finds some new fascination about Corn- 
wall every time he visits it, but when he 
comes to describe it he must either write 
a book or say simply ‘‘ It’s Cornwall.’’ 
That sums up all its charms, its stern, 
wind swept, wave beaten coast, its cliff- 
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bound coves, its beautiful rivers, its 
lovely woodlands, its boulder strewn 
moors, its picturesque little towns; it is 
just Cornwall. It is unique. 

There are two Cornwalls ; the rugged, 
rock-bound coast peopled by a folk who 
resemble their country, and the peace- 
ful, rural interior traversed by silvery 
streams and broken up by noble parks 
and leafy woods, a land of rich earth and 
golden corn, of villages where railways 
are unknown, and motor cars 
seldom seen, and where the carrier’s 
cart is still the chief means of com- 
munication. Modern methods of rush 
and hurry have not yet spoilt its peace- 
fulness. The roads may rouse the ire 
of motorists, but who wants a flat level 


even 
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highway devoid of interest? Cornwall 
has still other aspects—the bleak moor- 
land, culminating in Brown Willy and 
Rough Tor, and the bare, slag heap 
strewn wastes of the mining districts. 
The sea, however, is never far off. 
Tidal estuaries cut far into the land, 
twisting and turning round tree clad 
hills, with numerous creeks and bays 
opening out of the main channel so that 
to a stranger it seems a veritable maze; 
capes that are half islands jut out to 
sea every few miles, their turf covered 
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Atlantic beat in masses of foam, but on 
the south the country is broken up by 
numerous valleys, and the landscape 
takes on a softer aspect. Here and 
there the woodlands and the farmlands 
are succeeded by stretches of heath 
covered moorland, but the main charac- 
teristics are hill and valley, cultivated 
from crest to stream. Standing at the top 
of one of these hills, a peaceful English 
landscape lies before one. Falling away 
from one’s feet, the narrow road in front 
can easily be traced. At the bottom of 





A CORNISH LANE. 


slopes mined with the burrows of 
rabbits; and at intervals the cliffs fall 
away, giving place to sandy beaches 
which form miniature bays, or to little 
coves where in bad weather the sea boils 
like a witch’s cauldron round the half 
submerged rocks. 

Widely different are the features of the 
north and south. Bordering the ,north- 
ern coastline are open, wind-swept 
downs, sloping to high forbidding cliffs, 
against which the huge waves from the 


the valley where it crosses the stream by 
a little bridge, the white walls of a mill 
show through the trees. Up the hill 
opposite it climbs again, ‘‘ straight up 
and over,’’ as the natives say. Close 
to the mill a hamlet nestles round the 
church, one of those square towered 
buildings that are to be found all over 
the Duchy. At the village cross-roads a 
sign-post tells the way, but in Cornwall 
all roads lead everywhere, and the same 
name is found on sign-post after sign- 
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post, each pointing apparently in a 
different direction. The roads are 


many, and it is easy to lose the way, but 
anyone will quickly put the stranger 
right. Indifferent as the cross-roads 
may be for traffic, they will suit the 
pedestrian. They skirt a stream, run 
through a wood, climb a hill, or edge a 
beach by the sea, only a low wall separ- 
ating them from the waves, so that in 
bad weather they are practically impass- 


THE COTTAGES UNDER 


able. Cornish roads have always some 
fresh delight in store; they twist and 
turn and climb, almost doubling back on 
themselves at times. 

A simple, kindly folk inhabit the 
Duchy. Every village and hamlet has 
its church or chapel, usually both, 
although one may be little more than a 
thatched shed. With them the Sabbath 
is still the Sabbath, and they have had 
many a fierce fight with the East Coast 
fishermen who come down for the her- 
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ring fishing, and have no scruples about 
Sunday work. Then when the storms 
rage round their iron coasts they take 
their lives in their hands and launch the 
lifeboat in some rocky cove in which, to 
the landsman, it seems hardly possible 
that a boat can live in even the calmest 
weather. Even the churches often stand 
so near the cliffs that they form a mark 
for the mariner, and when the fisherfolk 
die they rest within sound of the waters 








THE HILL. 

upon which they earned their living. 
Hospitable, too, are the people of the 
farms; ask your way of them or beg for 
a drink of water and they will offer you 
ameal. They still remain unspoilt, and 
to this day they adhere to the strange 
beliefs and quaint superstitions of our 
fathers, but these they will only reveal 
to those who have known them long and 
earned their regard. Narrow they may 
be, and they have their vices, while they 
may be apt to be violent in their political 
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enthusiasms, but the Cornishman is an 
innate gentleman, albeit he hates to be 
patronised. The Cornish language has 
long died out, but it leaves its traces in 
curious words and expressions that are 
heard nowhere else. 

Cornwall is full of memories of the 
past, and the romantic imagination of 
its inhabitants has peopled it with heroes 
and giants and pixies. Some of these 
little people are natives of the mine or 
the sea, but the casual stranger is not 


A CORNISH STREAM, 


likely to learn anything about them; 
such secrets are only 
acquaintance. 


told after long 
It is easy to understand 
that this long coastline, with its many 
coves far from anywhere, was 
once the home of smugglers, and those 
who delve into past history will learn of 
the doughty deeds of many of these 
gentry, but many are now of the opinion 
that to call Cornishmen of old wreckers 
is to malign them. In the savage ages 


away 
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of long ago they may have led vessels to 
their doom, but their record is no blacker 
than that of the inhabitants of many 
other parts of the coast. It may be 
granted that such a forceful sea-faring 
population eagerly took to privateering 
and would nowadays be called pirates, 
but for all that they helped to bring 
about Britain’s maritime supremacy. In 
the age when might was right they may 
not have been over precise in their ways 
of gaining wealth, but after all there are 





WATERGATE. 


traders of to-day whose methods are not 
far short of legalised robbery, and the 
old freebooters at least took their lives 
in their hands when they set out to 
plunder. But the old West Country 
seamen were a thorn in the side of the 
King’s enemies as well as his friends, 
and many of the ports of the Duchy sent 
ships to that famous fleet of Edward III. 
that besieged Calais. And in more 
modern times the history of the old Fal- 
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mouth packets is full of tales of their 
gallantry. 

The old stories tell of their virtues as 
well as of their misdeeds. The place is 
full of the legends of King Arthur and 
his knights, but his old castle at Tintagel 
is outraged by the presence of a huge 
hotel on the headland opposite. Legend 
tells us that the Devil was afraid of 
going into Cornwall lest he was put 
into a pasty, and he seems to have gen- 
erally come off second best when he did 
venture across the border. All who 
read about the numerous Saints that 
once inhabited the land must have a 
warm corner in their heart for these 
very human ladies and gentlemen, and 
had they lived to-day it is difficult to 


believe that they would be deemed 
worthy of canonisation. But if one 
begins to speak of the legends of 


Cornish saints and sinners one might go 
on for ever. 

Cornwall was always loyal, and its 
people made many a gallant fight for 
lost causes. At first it stood out against 
the new religion, and its men marched 
towards Exeter, or even London, to re- 
sist what they regarded as unjust taxa- 
tion, and at one time it looked as if the 
gallant sons of Cornwall would regain 
England for King Charles. 

Time will show whether the old pros- 
perity of Cornish mining is indeed to 
return. Improved methods seem likely 
to make the working of some long closed 
mines once more profitable, and the dis- 
covery of radium will bring wealth to 
one or two more. But the mining dis- 
trict is the least attractive of all parts of 
Cornwall, although in places where the 
pits have long been closed the creeping 
greenery has hidden the ugly heaps of 
tailings. On the hills outside St. Ives 
the ruined chimneys and engine houses, 
growing out of the gorse, are not un- 
picturesque, but the working of china 
clay does not add beauty to the land- 
scape, and turns the sparkling streams 
into rivers of dirty milk. 

No one can see the huge monuments 
constructed by that long forgotten race 
that once lived here without interest. 
The stone circles and avenues, the kist- 
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vaens and cromlechs, and the hut circles 
all arouse the imagination. But, alas! 
vandalism has been at work, and many 
of these old stones have been overturned 
and their material used for road metal 
or to furnish a gate post to a field. 
Some of the huts are of comparatively 
modern origin, having been used by the 
old tinners, but others were constructed 
by that ancient race over whom the 
archeologists quarrel. Once upon a time 
all these old monuments were ascribed to 
the Druids, but we have grown wiser 
since those days. 

Cornwall is worth visiting at any 
season of the year, but perhaps it is at 
its best inautumn. Then the air is crisp 
and invigorating; the luxuriant wild 
flowers of spring and summer are no 
more, but instead, the woods and hedge- 
rows are brilliant in their autumn 
dresses. There is a riot of red and 
brown and gold, and the falling leaves 
carpet the paths and by-ways with a soft 
layer of brown; while the landscape 
melts away into the soft haze of dis- 
tance. The fields are newly ploughed, 
and round the farmyard rise the recently 
made stacks. In spring the air is fresh, 
and the birds busy at their nesting in the 
trees, glorious in their new foliage; but 
in summer there is less contrast in the 
woods, although the cornfields are turn- 
ing golden. A feeling of lassitude is in 
the air; throughout the day the cattle 
seek the shelter of the trees in the corner 
of the field, or stand knee deep in the 
pools and streams. Very slowly the 
creaking farm cart climbs the hill, the 
carter half asleep beneath his big hat, 
his horse’s ears encased in multi- 
coloured covers to keep off the. flies. 
Even during the winter the wayfarer 
may, in some sheltered spot, come across 
a tree full of leaves. Rain there may 
be, but the weather soon clears, and 
after seeing a squall break over St. Ives 
Bay and pass away, one recognises that 
even bad weather has its beauty. In 
winter and in summer, in rain and in 
sunshine, Cornwall is, to my mind, 


the loveliest portion of all England’s 
lovely country side. 





LEGENDS OF THE LEGION. 


A Mexican Memory 
By MAJOR DE BREZE DARNLEY-STEWART-STEPHENS. 


** Our shame is clear repentance for the 
crime that brought the sentence, 
Our pride is to know no spur of pride ; 
And the cause of Reuben holds us till an 
alien turf enfolds us, 
And we die, and none can tell them 
where we died.’’—KIPLinc, 


Viola lV’affaire du ‘‘ Caffard.”’ 


ADAME, the Head Mistress of a 
girls’ boarding school in, say, 
Brighton, and Monsieur, the 

Commandant of a battalion of the 
French Foreign Legion, mayhap in Bar- 
bary, would feel profoundly shocked at 
any comparison being drawn between 
their respective charges. Yet, under 
certain adverse conditions, one congre- 
gation of weakened humanity can be 
worked up into rippling hysteria, the 
other into a still more unpleasing form 
of mental riot. Given a few of the now 
seldom experienced, baking British July 
days, a heavy one o'clock dinner, an 
extra amount of nagging from a cat of 
a teacher who has not had a line from 
HIM for a whole week past, and some 
amazing effects develop. A _ flapper 
giggles until the giggle mixes with 
tears, when another pig-tailed short- 
skirted seeker of wisdom laughs at her 
afflicted sister-student to herself, in turn 
collapses, and thus the nerve plague 
spreads, until a good half of an emi- 
nently well-behaved class of carefully- 
brought-up middle-class maidens are the 
participants in an outbreak of vulgar 
hysterics. 

Now, be it known, that the ‘‘ men of 
sorrows ’’ have manufactured a special 
word of their own for their own par- 
ticular form of hysteria. ‘‘ Le caffard”’ 
of the ‘‘ lost ones,”’ a first cousin to the 
tropical madness that sends in India 
Thomas Atkins to an unsafe platform 
under a suspended loop, is a collective 
name in the much discussed Légion 


Etrangére for all the inconceivable 
stupidities, excesses, and crimes which 
tormented nerves are responsible for 
in regions where the sun is monoton- 
ously sultry. 

When an old sun-whitened moustache 
announces grumpily half-way down his 
throat, ‘“‘J’ai le caffard,’’ he merely 
desires it to be understood by all and 
sundry légionnaires within hearing that 
he has got what the English man-at- 
arms would stigmatise as the ‘‘ bloom- 
ing hump,”’ and that it would be a salu- 
tary precaution on his comrades’ part to 
leave him in splendid isolation. Curious 
that it is most often the case that the 
victim of ‘‘ possession’’ is himself un- 
aware that a hidden demon is urging 
him to sit and sulk. The red-trousered 
soldier of misfortune is self assured that 
he is only suffering from an overplus of 
that heady Algerian wine, upon which 
at the canteen a légionnaire can con- 
struct an honest joyous drunk for an 
expenditure of just five half-penny 
pieces. 

Look at the same species of military 
madness as it exhibits itself in the army 
that acts as warden on India’s Marches. 

The life of the ‘‘ arf-made recruity,’’ 
as Kipling calls the average soldier in 
India, is dull to a degree that cannot be 
adequately expressed in words. Re- 
veille at five, parade while the short 
hours of coolness last, breakfast, orderly 
room for the unfortunate, and then the 
long, empty, panting day during which 
Thomas can only lie on his cot kicking 
his heels, occasionally soaking contra- 
band tepid beer, or more often bickering 
aimlessly ; and in which meals fit for 
Alaskan climatic condition, and a few 
uninteresting inspections, and fatigues, 
supply the only breaks in an intermin- 
able monotony. The white man’s 
enemy, the sun, holds Mr. Atkins a 
close prisoner until the late afternoon 
brings surcease of heat torture, for im- 
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ported Tommies are expensive, and 
their officers cannot risk allowing them 
to take their chance of heat-apoplexy 
with Europeans of the common run. 
But even the two hours before the sun 
goes out, with the suddenness of an 
extinguished candle, bring but scant 
relief from the appalling boredom of the 
English military drone in the tropics. 
He may put on his forage-cap and walk 
down to the Bazaar and, in- defiance of 
Garrison Orders, buy wondrous smel- 
ling spirits that is capable of eating the 
blue steel of his rifle butt; or he may 
play cricket or, when at a hill station, 
pursue butterflies with a_ species of 
landing net; but the time for distraction 
is all too short, and at g.20 p.m. the 
wail of ‘‘ Lights Out ’’ is heard, and the 
dreary day ends, to be followed by 
another which is its exact image. Try, 
in imagination, to spend a year or two 
composed wholly of days such as these; 
add to it the nagging refrain of a mean 
and minor authority who for one reason 
or another has been bitten with an 
aversion to the under-dog, and you will 
begin to understand why it is that even 
the more intelligent and active-minded 
of King George’s red-coats in the East 
are occasionally possessed by a devil of 
madness which drives them to appar- 
ently inexplicable follies and crimes. 
And when disaster results, the tin gods 
invariably disagree as to just causes. 

Thus the Cantonment Army Chap- 
lain, the Rev. Mr. Socks, writes home 
to the Chaplain-General that it was all 
to be attributed to Drink. 

The C.O. of the man’s unit, Lieut.- 
Colonel Boots, swears that it was all 
the fault of the Depét that send out 
such trash to India; and Major-General 
Spurs reports to Simla that Colonel 
Boots’ battalion of the Princess Royal’s 
Fifeshire Highlanders is in a_ state 
seething mutiny. 

But none of these gifted people con- 
descend to look for the true explana- 
tion, which is that the Sun has entered 
with the offspring of Shitan, yclept 
Knagg, into a conspiracy of murder 
and ignoble death. 

And in the Legion the bad humour 
rises, increases, and soon spreads 
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among a horde of sun-tortured, sous- 
officiers—tormented poor devils, who are 
generally hungry and invariably thirsty. 

Here and there this peculiar malady 
of Le Légion exhibits itself in divers 
monstrous whims, occasionally in run- 
ning ‘‘amok’’ with a loaded weapon, 
ready to be used in the perforation of 
braided and _ gold-laced military mil- 
linery; more often in self-murder, or, 
what is the same thing, ‘‘ going on 
pump.’’ For it is a foolish character- 
istic of a soldier of the Legion, that 
when he is under the influence of an 
extra special dose of le caffard, he 
incontinently runs off like a_panic- 
stricken hare into the desert without the 
slightest consideration or preparation. 
He has coined an extraordinary expres- 
sion of unknown origin for this species 
of insane desertion—‘‘ Aller du poump.”’ 
Thousands of légionnaires, when greatly 
embittered against the military institu- 
tions of the nation of France, have 
sought to rectify real and imaginary 
evils by an unofficially controlled forced 
march to a neighbouring frontier, and 
have met with their kismet at the hands 
of unfriendly neighbours of mixed 
Asiatic and African lineage, who 
know that it is a most commendable 
proceeding to chop to mince-meat a dog 
of a *‘ Roummi,’’ and an ordinary affair 
of commerce to transfer from the 
Nazarene, for the fee of a few sword 
strokes, a good broad belt, a lean spit 
of a Lebel bayonet, out of which can be 
made three much better daggers, a suit 
of uniform, useful on the cold uplands 
of Morocco, and boots—ah, Inshallah, 
especially is the Roummi worth slaying 
for those strong Legion boots. 

There are so many varied and unique 
idiosyncrasies swaying the mind of the 
légionnaire, but le caffard, like the 
merciless, hated tyranny of the high 
eternal noon of the Dark and the 
Eastern Continent, is always lurking in 
some hole or corner of the Legion’s 
casernes. 

When a man, “ fed up”’ to indiges- 
tible repletion with unmerciful disaster, 
perforce signs his five years’ contract 
of retreat in the sole remaining proto- 
type to-day of a medieval Corps of 


” 
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Condottieri, he soon abandons hope, 
but does not, as a fixed rule, give him- 
self up to despair. On the contrary, the 
red-trousered philosopher applies him- 
self to the enjoyment of life, such as it 
is, after the manner of a lost soul. His 
enjoyments in Tonquin, in Madagascar’s 
huge island, nay, even almost within 
sight of well-mannered Europe, are not 
written in the ‘‘ Badminton Library of 
Sports and Games,’’ 
described in accurate detail. In their 
higher flights they mount now and 
again to the shooting of an officer. The 
latter military person course, 
keenly sensible of the unpleasant hap- 
pening that a bout of le caffard may 
bring in his way. 

Thus the légionnaire’s life hangs at 
any moment on the pressure of an un- 
popular commander’s forefinger on an 
obtrusive part of a long-barrelled service 
revolver’s mechanism. And when le 
caffard enters into the soldier he some- 
times brings the balance even by press- 
ing his own Lebel rifle trigger first. 

I am _ still waiting to hear the 
dénouement of a short story, the ending 
of which was dramatically interrupted 
by an inopportune expression of this 
dormant madness, that sometime about 
the forties of the last century first laid 
a firm hold upon the wits of ‘ Ces 
Légionnaires.”’ 

It is an interesting example of the 
result of a perpetuated environment, 
the Arabian Nights-like proficiency, that 
the real old soldiers of the Legion, who 
have spent the best part of their lives 
in daring to violate the privacy of 
““the great like the 
wandering Bedouin in the tawny waves 
of sand stretching across Africa, develop 
the art of ever having a story worth the 
telling. 

There is the great Fritz, Unser 
Fritz (who does not know Fritz Zim- 
merman ?), who owns a justly celebrated 
haven of entertainment at Duargala far 
down in the Sahara, a jumping off place 
for Lake Tchad and that now exposed 
traveller’s fraud, thanks to the heroic 
Colonel Bonnier, Timbuktu. _ Fritz is 
passing rich nowadays, and will lend a 
couple of thousand francs, when it is 


and are not to be 


is, of 


silence,’’ should, 
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badly wanted to people who hold a 
higher position in the military heirarchy 
than ever he did when he followed in 
two hemispheres the Regimental colours 
on which are inscribed not ‘‘ Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité,’’ as in L’Armée 
National, but ‘‘ Valeur et Discipline.’’ 

A black-haired Bavarian of three and 
twenty he fought under “‘ he of Metz’”’ 
in Mexico, but owing to his incon- 
venient source of origin had to cool his 
heels, if such feat were possible, at sun- 
scorched Biskra, what time his com- 
rades of non-Deutcher descent soundly 
thrashed Von der Tann’s_ Bavarian 
Army Corps out of Orleans, and were 
in turn shepherded into neutral Switzer- 
land by those self-same Bavarians in 
that never-to-be-forgotten January of 
the year of tribulation, seventy-one. 
Then, after being hidden away in a 
provisional battalion of ‘‘ all German 
birth,’’ the geniuses at the Ministry of 
War made the astonishing discovery 
that some seven hundred poor simple 
patriotic Alsatians and Lorrainers (all 
Germans in the Legion after the war 
swore roundly that they were true-born 
refugees from the Lost Provinces) were 
being left to grill to death at the 
then farthest French outpost in the 
ocean of and sand, that has 
swallowed up so many French fight- 
ing men, ‘‘ Alsatian’’ and otherwise. 
Forthwith, this literally ‘‘ lost legion’ 
was in the early eighties hustled off 
to Tonquin, where the resuscitated 
‘* Alsatians’’ acted for a season as 
police, judge, jury and executioners in 
the lawless hinterland where flourishes 
the ‘‘ Black Flags.’’ He went out with 
his compatriots did the Company Ser- 
geant Major Zimmerman, sometime of 
beer-soaked Munich, and now behold 
him in the fullness of time as he swings, 
a trifle stiff in the joints after a half 
century of tropical swashbuckling, into 
the officers’ mess at Sidi Bel Abbés, and 
with exactitude personified in the matter 
of salutes to every wearer of gold lace 
in the room, subsides into the comfort- 
ing amplitude of a Messagerie Maratime 
deck-chair. 

‘* Ah, my Major,”’ grunts this twen- 
tieth century descendant of the im- 


stones 
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mortal Dugald, to the Commandant, 
who had been his captain in Madagas- 
car, ‘‘ so the Americans talk of making 
a prize of Mexico. Name of a melenite 
Obus, but the Yankees will find Mexico 
City as difficult to reach as we did, my 
Major, under the General Duschéne, to 
get through the fever zone to Alanan- 
irovia.”’ 

‘* But you were in Mexico,’’ puts in 
the Lieutenant O’Hara, who knew that 
a story was coming, and who had that 
morning returned from leave down at 
Biskra, where he had been shooting 
Barbary sheep and stalking a reputed 
spy of the Bensousi. 

*‘It is atruth, Mr. O’Hara. I have 
read about the ancient company ser- 
geant major’s war services in Roger 
Belnais’ History of the Legion,’’ broke 
in the Japanese ex-captain Kagoroki, 
now a Sous-Lieutenant in the Legion’s 
uniform, and still as ever interested in 
all things great and small concerned 
in the profession of legalised throat- 
slitting. 

The pensioned sous-officier and oldest 
living veteran of the Legion in Algiers, 
with a badly disguised attempt at sup- 
pressed racial contempt, inclined his 
snow-thatched, big, round head in the 
direction of the little yellow, bead-eyed 
subaltern, and then turned to the 
Hibernian free lance with the answer 
that if M. le Commandant would be 
pleased to permit him the honour, he 
would recount an episode of the Mexican 
campaign. 

The Major would be charmed; briar 
pipes were got under way, for cigars 
are strangely unpopular with the officers 
of the Legion. The ci-divant company 
sergeant-major emptied a_ glass of 
Pomard, for he was an honoured guest 
at the mess of the ‘‘ First Regiment,”’ 
when we came up to Sidi Bel Abbés, as 
he did every spring—no country wine 
for old Fritz. 

As a preliminary he observed that the 
good people of Oran took little notice 
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of the Legion when they embarked for 
Vera Cruz. 

A song of the corps in the weird 
argot of the Legion floats down to us 
from the crowded canteen where strong 
Algerian red wine was travelling down 
its several duly-appointed paths. 


‘** Nous vivons avec d’autre’s passions 

Que |’piou-piou qui mont sa faction. 
Aux ministéres : 

Le pernod, les schlebs et l’assaut ! 

On n’tient pas a fair’ de vieux os, 
Aux Légionnaires !’”’ 


A crash of gutturals that sounded 
like the spitting of monster cats inter- 
vened ; a deserter from Kaiser William’s 
host had lost his North German temper, 
and then the Brandenburger’s objura- 
tions were drowned by— 


** Mieux vaut la brouss de Tonkin, 
Qu’ la caserne od moisit I’biffire, 
Au Légionnaire.”’ 


‘* Ah these Prussians,’’ says Fritz, 
“no manners, no manners. 

** It was the third time that they had 
seen my then regiment—the Second of 
the Legion—embark at the same place 
for the Crimean and Italian campaigns. 
Two months later to a day, the old slow 
tub of a man of war, the ‘ Wagram,’ 
dropped anchor under the rust-eaten 
guns of St. Juan d’Ulloa, and I cast 
eyes on Vera Cruz, Mexico, and in my 
opinion a more forbidding place there is 
not to be found, even in Madagascar, 
the accursed. At a short distance from 
our ship lay a small island of glistening 
white sand. It seemed a complete 
forest of little black wooden crosses, for 
it was the last halting station of our 
First Regiment, two battalions of which 
had suffered annhilation from a visita- 
tion of the Mexican el Vomito. Ah, yes, 
M. O’Ha—rah, you would call it the 
Yellow Jack n’est ce pas? 

‘*I was promoted to be first-class 
soldier* immediately after we landed, 





* On completion of five years’ engagement, the Legionnaire, on extending his service, 
is promoted to what is termed a ‘“* First-Class Soldier,’’ which carries with it the princely 
increase in emoluments of $d. per diem and the right of mounting upon his sleeve a red 


chevron as distinguished from the yellow one worn by sous-officters. 


This system has 


been adopted by only one other of the world’s armies, that of the imitative Japanese. 
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and one morning when I had _ the 
‘second classers’ under me carrying 
officers’ coffins, 1, upon turning one of 
the corners of the narrow dark streets, 
met an old comrade, dressed in a white 
linen suit, crowned with a Panama hat, 
that had cost at least 500 francs. 

‘*T recognised my Mexican hidalgo at 
once and shoved my old Tabateau, 
sword bayonet under his nose. ‘ For 
what is this outrage, Frenchman?’ he 
demanded with the air of astonishment. 
‘For desertion,’ replied I, the South 
German all the way from Munich. 
Your name is Louis De Motté, from 
Liége, where you deserted from the 4th 
Belgian Lancer Regiment, and last year 
you ‘went on pump’ from Sidi Bel 
Abbés, where you were with me in the 
disciplinary company of the Legion, 
commanded by the Swedish Captain 
Jansen. 

‘** You are an imbecile,’ said the ci- 
devant trooper of that great and good 
man, King Leopold. ‘I bought my 
discharge before I made my sortie from 
your sacré Algeria.’ 

*** Soldier De Motté,’’ said I, ‘ you 
once belonged to a valiant army that 
France and other great nations guaran- 
tee will not be allowed :to get into any 
harm, such as going to war. You will 
now belong to another army that does 
go to wars,’ and I brought him straight- 
way to our camp, where the adjutant 
proved him to be a deserter, and as we 


were en route his trial was postponed 


until the morrow. 

“That night the ‘ Second’ started 
for Pueblo, and my lancer took, what 
you call it M. O’Ha—rah? ‘took his 
hook,’ ‘ hopped it,’ ah, yes. It was a 
veritable mystery how he disappeared, 
and he became a deserted au troisiéme. 

‘*When we had made a prize of 
Pueblo, the regiment marched on to the 
siege of Oaxaca. One day, to the 
astonishment supreme of one of our 
officers, the deserter rode boldly into the 
bivouac of the battalion, mounted on a 
superb white charger. He said he had 
secret information to offer in exchange 
for a pardon. Our Major was sus- 
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picious, but he had him carried before 
the Colonel of what remained of our 
whole regiment. M. Le Colonel was 
impressed when the Belgian demanded 
to be brought to Colonel De Gallifet. 
Decidedly that lache De Motté had an 
understanding, for he knew that M. Le 
Marquis would listen to a tale of love. 
And he did listen, did the Colonel De 
Gallifet, with an air of toleration to this 
sale couchant. 

** * My Colonel,’ said he, ‘1 fled from 
the guard on the way from Vera Cruz, 
but it was not that I feared death, for 
I am here now to court it, but I wanted 
to die honourably, and I escaped in 
order that I might do something to 
prove that I was not unworthy of wear- 
ing the grenade.*. I am engaged to be 
married to the daughter of a great 
Mexican landowner. She is the most 
beautiful senorita in the province of 
Sonoro, far away in the North.’ 

*“** Oh,’ M. Le Marquis remarked, 
* you have been reported to me as the 
handsomest soldier in your battalion in 
Algeria, but you were always getting 
into trouble with ces affaires du jupon; 
but what have you to tell me that will 
save me from sending such a Don Juan 
before a firing party?’ 

‘‘T myself, the simple first-class 
soldier Zimmerman, was, as a witness 
against the deserter, present at this 
interview between the gallant General 
De Gallifet ’’’ —(‘‘ God rest his soul,”’ 
interjected the Catholic Bavarian)— 
‘and this sacred pig-dog De Motté, 
and figure to yourself my astonishment, 
M. Le Commandant, when this Belgian 
drew out of the lining of his coat a 
beautiful linen plan of the masked guns 
and mines that defended the enciente 
of the town that we were sitting down 
in front of. M. Le Marquis ordered the 
coquin to be put under close arrest, 
but favourably reported the affair to 
General Douay, the same General who 
was afterwards killed at Wissembourg 
by, malgré, my own countrymen in the 
Bavarian Army Corps, and he, encore 
malgré, pardoned the deserter who 
apparently satisfactorily accounted for 


* Worn on the kepi of the Legion, instead of the numeral of the National Army. 
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the means by which he obtained copies 
of such precious papers. 

‘At risk of giving offence I will say 
it would have been better for the poor 
légionnaires if General Douay had got 
el vomito before M. Marquis de Gallifet 
persuaded him to give that Belgian Don 
Juan, as he called him, a new lease of 
life.”’ 

““Yes, now I remember reading of 
this very incident in the German 
General Staff account of the Franco- 
Mexican Expedition,’’ put in the Captain 
Viscount de Monier, who had_ been 
transferred to the Legion from the 7th 


Cuirassiers, in the bad old days of 
General André’s anti-clerical crusade 


against officers who dared to go to 
Mass on Sundays; ‘‘ and what a ruffian 
was that deserter of yours, but go on, 
if you please, Sergeant-Major,’’ he said, 
checking himself in his denunciation, 
‘“go on; I'll only spoil the story if I 
interfere.’’ 

The sometime sous-officier and now 
prosperous auberge proprietor, looked 
for a moment as if he wished the noble 
heavy cavalryman had remained with 
his mail-clad squadrons at Vincennes, 
but the old-world feudal respect for, 
family reasserted itself, and the Bava- 
rian, gulping down another glass of the 
generous Burgundy, continued. 

“De Motté attached to the 
sappers, and the siege was pushed on 
with elan; the day of assault was fixed, 
and the forlorn hopes were to make 
their rush at the unmined points indi- 
cated by the stolen carte of the defences 
of Oaxaca. Our légionnaires, as usual 
were to lead the final attack, I remem- 
ber, although it is more years past than 
I would care to count, especially after 
three glasses of this good Pomard, 
and at three a.m., when the leather 
bellies* were paraded, most of us 
looked anything but the dare-devil 
heroes of Le Légion. You understand 
it was cold, for the Mexican winter had 
come, and few soldiers are brave on a 
cold night. We waited, stripped of our 


was 
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great coats, for command of rapid 
movement, and soon all our teeth began 
to chatter. Peste! I never heard any- 
thing more horrid since than that chat- 
tering of teeth throughout the remains 
of two battalions of the Second Regi- 
ment; it spread from company to com- 
pany, just like le caffard when it seizes 
these fools in the barracks over there. 
Then some officers of the Etat Major 
rode up, double sentries were strung all 
round the rear of our four company 
columns, formed for the race for the 
ditch; there was something wrong, and 
every légionnaire knew all about it 
according to own showing. Eh 
bien, all orders were countermanded— 
the sale béte De Motté, again he was 
missing. Behold a grand mystery. 
The plans of the Etat Major were come 
to naught. Everything then was 
changed, the details of assault were en- 
tirely altered, and in the meantime we 
all felt that some unknown change was 
in the air. 


his 


‘I would not say it in the presence 
of officers of the National Army; I say 
it here in the privacy of the Mess of 
the First Regiment, that for a fortnight 
after this three a.m. fiasco the soldiers 


of the ‘Second Regiment’ had _ lost 
their morale. It might have been 


equally the case with the First, at three 
o’clock in the morning, and all weak 
from fever. Why, your brave men out- 


side Port Arthur, M. le Lieutenant 
Kagoroki, would they not feel the 
same? ’ The Japanese Pilgrim, in 


perpetual search for military wisdom, 


gave a smiling acquiescence to the 
South German's deadly truths, who 
went on: ‘‘ Before our new arrange- 


ments for the storming were completed, 
the town quietly surrendered. They 
had some new brand of fever inside and 
the Mexican soldiers of Juarez were 
dying like flies. The Belgian fell into 
our hands and then all was found out 
about the nice little surprise that he had 
intended to give his old corps. Con- 
ceive such a dastard, and to his own 


* So nick-named in the French Colonies by the Colonial and Marine Infantry on 


account of the unusually large leather ammunition pouches that are worn by the men of 
the Legion. 
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brother légionnaires who had _ been 
bleus * with him here at Sidi Bel Abbés ! 
Had Oaxaca been escaladed at the 
‘safe’ points indicated by De Motté, 
the two battalions of the ‘ Second,’ then 
supporting the poor Emperor Maxi- 
milian, would have been blown into the 
cold night air, a thousand corpses for 


the jackals to feast on. The ground 


was mined and the deserter we found 
was an agent of Juarez’s staff. The 


present President of Mexico, Pontifico 
Diaz, was then a prisoner of ours await- 
ing trial for being found in arms against 
the two Emperors, Napoleon III. and 
the ill-fated Emperor Maximilian. He 
secured an interview with Bazaine, he 
of Metz, and he told the Marshal that 
De Motté had swindled his party; for 
there were three parties then in the 
field: the partisans of the foreigners, 
so they called the French army; those 


of Suarez, who had Maximilian shot; 
and then the followers of Diaz. Eh 


bien, the Marshal took a liking to Diaz, 
whom he regarded as a truthful man, 
and he released him, to afterwards be- 
come the M. Gladstone, no, that is not 


it, I mean the ‘grand old man’ of 
Mexico. But, of course, the spy from 


Liége was sentenced to be shot the day 
after Maximilian had the whole extra- 
ordinary story of the Belgian’s elaborate 
treachery laid him. Do you 
know that the Emperor was within a 
hand’s breadth of giving him his life 
because the Empress Carlotta inter- 
ceded for her countryman. Anyway, he 
was reprieved for a week, during which 
the old convent in which he was con- 
fined had a side wall knocked down by 
a terrible earthquake, and of a truth he 
was once more free. Just on the eve 
of our enforced departure from Mexico, 
news reached our new battalion Com- 
mandant—we lost three in succession by 
assassination during the occupation of 


before 


the city of Mexico—that the Belgian 
had, for a reward of 1,000 piastres 
offered by Colonel De Gallifet, been 
captured by the free-shooters, com- 


manded by the famous Imperialist par- 


* Bleus are,in the argot of the Legion, 
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tisan leader, Major Dupau. I was 
ordered to be left behind at Vera Cruz 
to appear as a witness against him at his 
trial, and——’”’ 

But what then happened the ancient 
sergeant-major never related, for at that 
moment the sharp crack of a Lebel 
smote our ears, and a bullet landed in 
the brickwork over the open door with a 
vicious phwit that made a_ newly 
gazetted Sous-Lieutenant turn pale. 
The lump of nickel-covered lead had 
flown high and so saved the line of four 
tables that stood back from the entrance 
of the Mess from being enfiladed. The 
Commandant sallied forth, only to be 
rewarded by a spurt of dust at his feet. 

‘“ Hold, then, my Major, said the 
senior Captain, ‘‘I do not want my 
promotion in that way.’’ 

Then arrived a sergeant, who breath- 
lessly reported that First-Class Soldier 
Garcia had shot dead two men in his 
barrack room and was now hid with his 
rifle behind the Schneider-Canet field 
battery, that stood parked opposite the 
Mess building. 

First-Class Soldier Garcia confirmed 
the statement by stepping forward for a 
moment into the vivid moonlight, and re- 
questing the whole battalion to come on. 

That particular unit of the 19th Army 
Corps showed no marked anxiety to com- 
ply, for there is small honour in being shot 
by a comrade who has got the caffard. 

Only the Lieutenant O’Hara, 
had once on a time been 


who 
instructor of 
Musketry, when he held a commission 
in the Connaught Rangers, threw him- 
self on the sand, a sporting Manlicher 
rifle in hand, and wormed his way to the 
quartette of long, evil-snouted quick- 


firers. The man behind them, drunk to 
madness, was shouting threats and 
defiance at the whole armed forces of 


French North Africa. 
mob of red-trousered, excited men in 
their shirt lurking in the 
shadow of the caserne verandah, on the 
other side of the big white parade 
ground, shouted perfunctory warnings. 
Scraps of these came to the Galway 


En revanche a 


sleeves, 


the recruits whose necks become blue from 


the unaccustomed pressure of the thick cravat worn in Algiers. 
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Blazer’s ears, as he slowly dragged him- 
self on his stomach to where, a few 
yards further on, stood at attention an 
accurately deployed line of fire buckets. 
But the betting was long odds against 
his reaching their protection, and the 
Lebel magazine’s contents shook up tiny 
clouds of dust behind his boots. ‘‘ The 
beggar is going over me all the time,’’ 
thought the sometime Instructor of 
Musketry, and as this comforting reflec- 
tion passed at the rate of ten thousand 
miles a minute through his mind, a 
democratic Providence that looks after 
Foreign Legion Subalterns, as well as 
General Ballioud, Commander-in-Chief 
of the Nineteenth Army Corps, inter- 
vened. And the prosaic deus ex 
machina of Providence on this distres- 
sing occasion was a section of mounted 
infantry mules that had used a con- 
veniently open stable door during the 
temporary absence of one of the M.I. 
cavaliers of the Legion. As_ the 
long-eared mounts, that do better for 
mounted infantry in the desert region 
than the more noble animal, raced past 
the battery, the Spaniard’s bare head 
showed over a gun shield, exactly long 
enough for the ex-88th officer to lovingly 
cuddle with his chin the shapely little 
Austrian weapon, for which he had paid 
fourteen sovereigns the year before at 
the Army and Navy Stores in Victoria 
Street, London, S.W. A shake-up com- 
bination all round: item, a Manlicher 
sporting rifle, invented in Austria, made 
in Germany, and sold in England; 
item, an officer drilled in the Connaught 
Rangers, and dressed in a French uni- 
form, engaged in the business of shoot- 
ing a violent gentleman from Old 
Madrid. There was a twitching of the 
muscles of the man from Galway’s right 
cheek as he coaxed the little foresight 
into the bottom of the nick, and in- 
creased by ever so little his pressure on 
a delicately-poised trigger. A fiery jet 
—a wisp of pungent smoke, and the 
head above the shield looked for all the 
world like a squashed tomato. Thus 
do expanding bullets play with human 
targets. 

** Bravo, that was a beautiful shot!’ 
said the Commandant, and with an ex- 
planatory wave of his hand, ‘‘ They 
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teach them very well at Hythe, these 
officers of the army of England.”’ 

The Connaught man forgot to ac- 
knowledge his commanding officer’s 
compliment. He was staring in the 
direction of the four quick-firers with 
the self-respecting smile of the painter, 
who looks on the completed picture. 

For he saw that it was to his mind. 

But the sagacious Bavarian refrained 
from applauding the Patlander’s marks- 
manship. No, he merely contented him- 
self by airily disposing of the Spaniard’s 
‘taking off ’’ in the illuminating com- 
mentary, ‘‘ Voila un autre affaire du 
caffard.”’ 

AUTHOR’sS NOTE.— 

In last month’s number of a time- 
honoured contemporary, ‘‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine,’’ appeared a sympathetic 
description of the gallant services, the 
admirable spirit and iron discipline of 
the Foreign Legion. But the anony- 
mous writer has fallen into not a few 
errors of detail which amply convince me 
that he has no personal knowledge of the 
world-famous soldiers of fortune whose 
képis are distinguished by a grenade, 
and not a star, as he states. Thus, 
he is quite wrong in saying that 
the officers’ commission is practically 
unavailable for foreigners. The notorious 
Major Esterhazy, formerly of the 
Austrian cavalry, is an instance to the 
contrary, so are, during the last thirty odd 
years, those of one Danish, one Swede, 
one Dutchman, one Bavarian, one Irish- 
man—Captain Cotter, one ex-English 
officer—Morton Chapelle, who was 
gazetted Lieutenant in the nineties. An- 
other sometime English officer was pro- 
posed for the Legion by General Billot ; 
and only the other day a Japanese 
Captain served in the Legion under my 
friend, General D. Amade, at Casa- 
blanca. Curiously enough, too, the 
writer, in commenting upon the more 
recent war record of the corps, seems 
never to have heard of the part that a 
specially-organised contingent of the 
Legion played in the conquest of Mada- 
gascar in 1895. Then, again, it was a 
mere company of Irish Volunteers, com- 
manded by my brother-in-law, Captain 
Keilray, which was formed in 1870, and 
attached to the Legion. 








A MALIGNANT GHOST. 


By Mrs. JOHN 


“CURELY that was Roger Brails- 
ford who passed me just now on 
the stairs?”’ I asked as I walked 

into the room where Essenden lay at 

full length on a broad and luxurious 

Chesterfield couch, as he smoked and 

gazed fixedly at the ceiling, ‘‘ 1 thought 

he was in India with his regiment.”’ 
‘*A closer study of your daily rag,’ 
remarked Essenden, _ still . apparently 
studying the intricacies of the lincrusta 
design immediately above his head, 

‘* would have informed you that the gal- 

lant regiment and its polo-wearied 

officers landed on our shores some three 


’ 


weeks ago. Brailsford didn’t speak 
then ?”’ 
‘*No,’’ I answered, sitting down, 


‘* hurried past without even a glance. 
Looked awfully down, I thought, so I 
didn’t stop him.”’ 

‘* Our friend Brailsford is in trouble,”’ 
said Essenden, ‘‘ and I take it rather as 
a compliment that he came to me for 
advice. We used to be great chums 
before he went abroad, you know, and 
at that time I had no profession. So 
far as he knows, I have no profession 
now—and that is where the compliment 
comes in.”’ 

‘** And you advised him? ’’ I enquired. 

‘**T advised him to put a really good 
detective on to the case in which he is 
interested. In fact,’’ and Essenden ex- 
amined his cigarette thoughtfully. ‘‘ I 
told him I knew of a man who would 
take it up, without fees or anything of 
that sort, just for the actual interest of 
the thing. He’s got nothing but his 
pay, poor old Brailsford.”’ 

‘** | shall not be at all surprised now,”’ 
I said, seriously, ‘‘to hear that he 
agreed to allow you to set that man to 
work at once. If I knew who he was I 
would like to offer myself as a skilled 
and deeply-experienced assistant. I 
hope Brailsford has provided us with 
something well keyed-up. I am acquir- 
ing an unholy taste for sensation.’’ 


Essenden pointed an invitation to 
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various decanters and syphons 
which the table was adorned. 

‘** IT shouldn’t recommend you in ex- 
actly those terms,’’ he said, unkindly ; 
‘** I should say the spirit and body were 
willing, but the brain was liable to 
humorous attacks. Still, if you think 
you could be a retired grocer with a 
yearning for country life, and an absorb- 
ing interest in cottage gardening a 

‘*T shall be one at any hour you like 
to name,’’ | interrupted. 

‘* Then, I will be your nephew, stay- 
ing with you for a week or two, and we 
will take a trip to Durnhampton to- 
morrow, and see if we can secure a cot- 
tage for you on Lady Urcat’s estate. I 
think we shall succeed. _1 understand 
that quite a few of the cottages are 
vacant just now.’’ 

‘* Lady Urcat,”’ 
Brailsford fs 

‘* Yes, Brailsford was engaged to her 
when she was eighteen. She’s not 
much more than twenty now, and he’s 
head over ears in love with her still. 
Her old rip of a father broke off the 
engagement, and forced her to marry 
Urcat, who was her senior by forty years 
good. Well, both Colonel Barry and 
Urcat have gone to answer for their sins 
now, and that marriage was not the least 
of them.’’ 

I nodded. I had seen Ivagh Barry 
married to Viscount Urcat, and my 
memory held the scene as vividly as 
ever. The slim, childish-looking figure, 
in its heavy white satin robes, the ex- 
quisite pallor of the youthful face, and 
the big, frightened Irish eyes with their 
jetty lashes—it was a tragic picture. I 
shuddered when I saw old Urcat beside 
her with his bloated face, and his little 
fierce eyes, and his unsteady hands. I 
thought of poor Dick Brailsford on his 
way out to India with his empty pockets, 
and his heart full of love and despair. 
From the first it was a miserable mar- 
riage, and rumour had it that Lady 
Urcat ran away from her husband and 
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hid herself in London, where she was 
eventually found by her father, and per- 
suaded to return to Durnhampton. A 
few weeks later Urcat had a terrible 
accident when out with the hunt, and 
was brought home with a broken back to 
linger through some days of physical 
torture. Mentally, his chief distress 
seemed to be that he was leaving a 
young and lovely widow to get some 
belated enjoyment out of life. Still, he 
did die, and I wondered what fresh ob- 
stacle had interposed itself between her 
and Brailsford. 

‘* She has fallen into even worse hands, 
if possible,’’ said Essenden, ‘‘ you re- 
member Urcat’s cousin, that fox-faced 
rascal, Philip Askew? He married Lord 
Everton’s daughter, and got about forty 
pounds a year with her. Well, they are 
Lady Urcat’s sole companions, and 
seem to have most of her money matters 
under their control. The property had 
certain mortgages on it, so she has 
leased the Manor and its grounds, and 
gone to live in the Dower House. I 
understand that she has now a yearly 
income of three thousand, but is pressed 
for ready money because the tenant of 
the Manor required extensive altera- 
tions, and everything had to be can- 
ceded to him, as the Manor rental 
represents two out of her three thousand. 
Askew is acting as steward of the 
estate.”’ 

‘* Then Brailsford returns to England, 
and seeks out his old love,’’ I prompted. 

‘* And she refuses him. She is in a 
pitiably weak and nervous state, almost 
afraid of the sound of her own voice. 
Declines to shadow his life with her 
extraordinary misfortunes. Implores 
him to go away and forget that she ever 
existed. Naturally, he won’t do any- 
thing of the sort. He persists, until in 
sheer desperation she gives him some- 
thing in the nature of an explanation. 
It appears that the Askews were with 
Urcat when he died, and they have told 
her that he accused her of having 
drugged him before he started out to the 
Meet, so that he should be unable to 
control his horse, and be thrown—as in 
fact he was.’’ 

‘** And then?’’ I said, enquiringly. 
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‘“And then he is supposed to have 
departed this life hungering and thirst- 
ing for vengeance—to have announced 
his intention of returning and haunting 
her until he succeeded in isolating her 
from all human society.”’ 

I suppose I looked my contempt of the 
story. 

‘* Ah! but wait,’’ said Essenden, rais- 
ing himself and looking at me _ with 
shining eyes, ‘*‘ here we come to some- 
thing really This malig- 
nant earth-bound spirit has been seen! 
Seen not only by Lady Urcat herself and 
the Askews, but by a score, at least, 
of independent witnesses. The servants 
at the Manor House cannot be bribed to 
stay, and the tenant has offered to pay 
a substantial fine in order to get his 
lease cancelled. Farm tenants and cot- 
tage tenants are being scared out of the 
neighbourhood. In addition to the 
mental suffering which these appear- 
ances cause Lady Urcat, she is threat- 
ened with financial ruin. So much income 
is required to pay the interest on the 
mortgages, and if this is not forthcoming 
the mortgagees will certainly foreclose. 
Meanwhile, her rents are decreasing to 
vanishing point. On the advice of Askew 
she went to a local solicitor named Tyler, 
and requested him to try and arrange 
new mortgages. This gentleman (we 
must look up his record) informed her 
that it would be impossible to do so un- 
der the peculiar circumstances; but he 
made her a sporting offer.’’ 

‘* Friend of Askew’s?’’ I asked. 

‘* Exactly. He offered to farm the 
estate for the rest of her life, and to 
make her a settled allowance of three 
hundred a year. He suggested that she 
should go abroad, pointing out that if 
she remained at Durnhampton, her 
tenants would be driven away in a body, 
no one would give her new mortgages, 
and the end would be complete destitu- 
tion. She is inclined to accept the offer. 
I have sent Brailsford off post-haste to 
get her to delay the decision for a few 
weeks.”’ 

‘* Where and when does the late Ur- 
cat appear?’’ I asked, a prey to the 
keenest curiosity; ‘‘I knew him, by 
sight, rather more than well. I'd goa 


interesting. 
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long way to see if I could recognise his 
astral body.”’ 

**You shall go to Durnhampton,”’ 
promised Essenden, ‘‘ he appears in the 
neighbourhood of the Dower House, 
sometimes in the grounds, sometimes in 
the house itself, especially in the draw- 
ing-room. His times vary from dusk to 
a little past midnight. He generally 
raises his right arm, and points at Lady 
Ureat in a threatening manner. He 
wears his old riding-clothes, torn and 
stained with mud, and the apparition is 
quite transparent. He has been known 
to give vent to a blood-curdling scream 
when disappearing.”’ 


A GHASTLY YELL RANG 


‘“ If she has really seen all this, it is 
marvellous that she is still sane,’’ I 
said, ‘‘ but don’t you think that it may 
be a matter of 
flamed by the 
Askews. 


sheer imagination, in- 
stories told by these 
Once assert that a ghost is 
walking, and a dozen people will be able 
to swear on oath that they have seen it. 
A bush in the moonlight, the trunk of 
a tree, a shadow on the wall—each or 
any of these would be a perfect likeness 
of old Urcat, if anyone happened to be 
looking for him.’’ 
head. 


‘* We shall see something more like 


Essenden shook his 
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Urcat than that,’’ said he, ‘‘ or I shall 
be confoundedly disappointed. We 
can’t lay a ghost if there isn’t one. What 
a pessimist you are !”’ 

Durnhampton is not much more than 
thirty miles from London, and we got 
down there in good time next day. 
Inspector Brandon was to have a finger 
in the pie, but he had strict orders never 
to show himself until after 
then to avoid our society 
possible. 


dark, and 
as much as 


There were plenty of empty cottages, 
and having selected one conveniently 
near the Dower House, we went and 


He was 


looked up Mr, Philip Askew. 
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a tall, red-faced man, with beady, dark 
eyes peeping over his bulgy cheek. He 
let us have the cottage at three shillings 
a week, willingly enough, and warned us 
affably about the reputed appearances of 
the ghost. 
Essenden spent the next three days 
loitering about the estate with a solitary 
golf-club and a damaged ball, appar- 
ently searching for a hole to hit the 
latter article into with the aid of the 
former. I had noticed and admired 
that sort of person in various country 
districts of late years, and I am bound 
to say that Essenden was It. He left 
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me at home to struggle with an evil- 
tempered oil-stove, and then returned at 
meal-times to criticise my cooking. 
Gardeners and gamekeepers were the 
rarest of birds near the Dower House, 
so we watched there undisturbed every 
evening from dusk till the lights were 
extinguished at midnight. We saw 
nothing at all, though we heard that the 
ghost had been seen on other parts of 
the estate. 

On the fourth day, during the after- 
noon, we saw Lady Urcat with Askew, 
driving to the market town. It was 
only three years since I had seen her as 
a girl-bride, but it might have been ten, 
so great was the change that had been 
wrought in her appearance. She was 
thin to the verge of emaciation. Her 
temples were sunken where the soft, 
black hair waved away from them, and 
but for those beautiful, unforgettable, 
grey-blue eyes looking so _ pathetically 
from her colourless face, I should 
scarcely have recognised her. A great 
wave of pity and indignation swept over 
me as I watched the car out of sight. 
If, indeed, Askew had any part in this 
monstrous scheme of intimidation, hang- 
ing was too good for him. Then I 
remembered Essenden, and drew a deep 
breath of relief. 

On the return journey, Lady Urcat’s 
motor broke down, and it was nearly 
ten o’clock before she reached home. 
We saw the car go up the drive, and 
followed it up to the house. Lady 
Urcat went in, and the door was closed. 
Askew turned the car, and was on the 
point of running it round to the garage, 
when a ghastly yell rang out upon the 
night silence. In an unaccountable 
shaft of radiance, we could see him 
sitting with his hand on the wheel, star- 
ing up at the unlighted blank of the lofty 
hall-door. We followed the direction 
of his glance, and instantly came upon 
a vague figure in riding-clothes, bare- 
headed and dishevelled. It was Urcat’s 
scowling evil face turned full towards us, 
without a doubt, and for an instant it 
gave mea horrible sensation. A little, 


wailing wind came miserably round the 
corner of the old house, and a second 
scream joined with it as the apparition 
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vanished. Askew started the motor, 
and dashed away at dangerous speed, 
considering the darkness, and the closely 
surrounding trees. We ran through 
the shrubberies without a moment’s 
delay, and searched them swiftly and 
exhaustively. We found Brandon, who 
had also witnessed the appearance, but 
not a sign or a trace of anyone else. 

We shadowed Askew for three days, 
taking the task in turns, and during that 
time the ghost was seen on three occa- 
sions, and we discovered nothing to con- 
nect him with it in any way. Lady 
Urcat was said to be seriously ill, and 
confined to the house. Essenden stopped 
Askew in the road one day as he was 
passing our cottage, and complained 
that our health and spirits were suffering 
from these recurring supernatural visita- 
tions. Mr. Askew was sympathetic 
and encouraging. He said that Lady 
Ureat was going abroad very shortly, 
and that he had no doubt whatever that 
when she had gone the estate would be 
left in peace. 

After that, through Brailsford, we 
ascertained that active preparations were 
going on for her ladyship’s departure. 
The ghost had a rest. It was evidently 
satisfied with the mischief it had done, 
and was anxious that its victim should 
get strong enough to travel. Unfor- 
tunately the quietude of affairs obstruc- 
ted the working of our plans, and we 
were obliged to get Brailsford to inter- 
vene again. On the first day that poor 
Lady Urcat left her room, and came 
downstairs, the lawyer Tyler brought 
the deed which practically transferred 
the estate to him, for her signature. She 
summoned up courage to refuse, and he 
went off black with rage. 

That evening Brandon and Essenden 
and myself were all posted in different 
parts of the grounds which commanded 
a good view of the house. I crept up 
so close that I could look right into the 
drawing-room through the open French 
windows. I could see Lady Urcat at 
the farther side of the room, with a book 
held listlessly in her fragile hands. 
Askew was there also, reading, or pre- 
tending to do so. Mrs. Askew I saw for 
the first time. She was a short, thick- 
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set woman with  elaborately-dressed 
sandy hair, and teeth that pushed her 
upper lip forward, giving her an un- 
pleasant pouting expression. She had 
some fancywork in her hands, but it was 
obvious that her whole attention was 
concentrated on the unhappy young 
widow. She was watching her as a 
cat watches a doomed and _ stupefied 
mouse. 

I felt so absolutely sure of what was 
going to happen that when a low, 
whining shriek seemed to float up to the 
house, and swell into a shout, I never 
turned a hair. Lady Urcat, shrieking 
as if in answer, jumped up and dropped 
her book. The light was switched off, 
and the drawing-room was in darkness. 
On to the further wall there floated a 
life-like presentment of the deceased 
Urcat, and while I looked on, it slowly 
raised its arm and pointed as if in 
denunciation of some wrong-doer. There 
was a subdued light about it, which 
enabled me to see that Lady Urcat had 
fallen to the floor, and was apparently 
unconscious. I could not see Askew, 
who was outside the line of illumination, 
but his wife I observed with interest. 
She was still looking at Lady Urcat, but 
made no attempt to go to her assistance. 
The ghost excited in her neither alarm 
nor curiosity. 

I sprang round to try and track the 
course of the ray of light, and was 
instantly blinded by what seemed to be 
a flash of fire. As a matter of fact it 
was a terrific blow on the back of the 
head which dropped me where I stood. 
I awoke on my bed in the cottage with 
a splitting headache, and found myself 
extensively bandaged. Essenden and 
the Inspector had managed to carry me 
out of the grounds of the Dower House 
unobserved. It was agreed that the 
ghost was getting dangerous, and that 
we should have to be doubly cautious 
when on its track. 

Our greatest difficulty now was to 
make sure that Lady Urcat would not 
desert the scene of the operations, and 
thus render all our labour on her behalf 
futile. As we expected, Brailsford was 
not admitted when he called to enquire 
after her. Her ladyship was too ill to 
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A TERRIFIC 
OF THE 


BLOW ON THE BACK 
HEAD DROPPED ME. 


Acting on previously given 
Brailsford promptly went 
off to the doctor in attendance, one of 
the few persons in the neighbourhood 
who absolutely declined to credit the 
existence of the ghost. Of our schemes, 
indeed of our presence in Durnhamp- 


see anyone. 
instructions, 


ton, he knew nothing, and therefore 
could tell nothing. Brailsford managed 
to secure the doctor’s sympathy and to 
make him understand that it was of the 
utmost importance that Lady Urcat 
should remain. There was not much 
difficulty in arranging that, for the poor 
girl was too ill to travel. 

Essenden was in no wise cast down 
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by our slow progression. He seemed 
more satisfied with the situation than 
I thought he ought to be, yet I had so 
much faith in him that I began to hope 
for the best, even in the dark days that 
followed. 

I was getting better all the while, 
although my headache dazed me at 
times, so that I did not notice how busily 
employed Essenden was. Indeed, I 
thought that he was marking time, until 
one evening he came in and cheerfully 
announced that Lady Urcat was to set 
out on the first stage of her journey 
abroad next day. 

‘*Then the Askews and their legal 
friend are satisfied ?’’ I said. 

‘“She has signed the papers they 
wanted,’’ Essenden announced, coolly. 
‘* She has accepted the three hundred a 
year for life.”’ 

‘‘ A pity we interfered,’’ I commented 
irritably. I was still unwell and fretful, 
but a moment later Essenden’s placid 
face reassured me. ‘*What’s to do 
now ?’’ I asked, ‘‘ I see you have new 
plans.’”’ 

‘* Do you feel up to a little walk and 
perhaps an adventure?”’ he enquired. 

I eagerly assented. I felt that I 
should be better if I could be in the thick 
of the excitement again. 

It was dark an hour later. Essenden 
and I were crouching behind the bushes 
near an old tool-shed in the gardens of 
the Dower House. It was an unsightly 
wooden building almost hidden by sur- 
rounding shrubs. The gravel path that 
connected it with the other portions of 
the gardens was so moss-grown, that 
we had walked on it as noiselessly as 
over a Carpet. 

Since the gardeners had fled the place 
it had been unused. The sky was 
ablaze with stars, but the darkness was 
not illuminated by their light. The 
effect was not restful, but the reverse. 

It seemed a long time before we heard 
voices. I recognised them immediately 
as those of Askew and the lawyer. 

‘* Well, it’s safer, and I don’t take 
risks,’’ I heard the man Tyler say. 

‘*T don’t see the hurry,’’ Askew 
answered, sulkily. I heard him swear 


as he stumbled in the darkness. 
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‘** Everything is in order now,’’ Tyler 
said, ‘‘ and I’ve known trouble through 
keeping unnecessary evidence.”’ 

‘* Then why the blazes couldn’t you 
do everything yourself? I’m not keen 


on midnight excursions,’’ snarled 
Askew, suddenly firing up. 
‘** Because I like your companion- 


ship,’’ jeered Tyler. ‘‘ You’re such a 
pleasant fellow.”’ 

*“Oh! I wasn’t afraid you’d use 
your bogey on me,’’ Askew growled. 
‘* But hurry up. You’re too infernally 
artful by half.” 

Tyler chuckled, one of those dry, 
irritating little laughs that are meant 
to rile a man. They had reached the 
shed now, and a key was being pushed 
into the lock. There was some fum- 
bling over it and Askew demanded a 
light. 

‘* Won’t do, Mr. Askew,’’ was the 
reply. ‘‘ We don’t want to attract in- 
quisitive people to the place. We must 
do what we have to do in the dark. I 
know exactly where everything is. 
That’s it,’’ and I heard the unlocking of 
the door, and then some rattling among 
the tools. 

‘* Take this spade,’’ Tyler said, pre- 
sently, ‘‘ We must dig a good deep hole. 
The soil is quite soft here.” 

‘* How can I grumbled the 
other man, ‘‘ It’s as dark as Hades.”’ 

‘“ All the better,’’ declared Tyler, 
‘*and remarkably appropriate. Now to 
lay his lordship’s ghost for ever,’’ and 
he laughed under his breath. 

There was a sound of earth being 
thrown up, and occasionally oaths from 
Askew. Altogether there was a grue- 
some suggestion of grave-digging about 
the business. 

‘* That’s deep enough,’’ said Askew 
at last, as he stood panting from his 
exertions. 

‘* Not nearly, but I'll finish it,’’ said 
Tyler; and he added, lightly, ‘‘ but re- 
member won’t you, that, thanks to me, 
it’s the last time you'll have to earn your 
bread by the sweat of your brow ?”’ 

‘It was my own idea,’’ retorted 
Askew. ‘‘ You’ve got your share easily 
enough.”’ 

He went into the shed, and presently 


see ?”’ 


’ 
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returned and threw a quantity of glass 
into the hole. We heard it crash and 
break as it fell. Then some wood fol- 
lowed. Then we could hear him push- 
ing the spade into the hole up and down, 
smashing the glass up every time. Es- 
senden’s fingers tightened on my arm. 
‘* That'll do,’’ Tyler said at last. 


HE WAVED HIS HAND TOWARDS OUR WRAPPED 
BANDAGED 


Down went a spadeful of earth and 
stones clattering on to the broken glass. 

He beat the heaped earth down with 
the flat of the spade again and again. 
Finally he expressed himself satisfied 
and the two went away. We heard 
them laughing in the distance for a 
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while. Then, only the swish of the 
leafy branches, like waves breaking on 
a sandy beach, broke the silence. 
‘“We have to clear out that hole,’ 
Essenden announced. He was subdued 
and a little depressed. ** Anything 
gone wrong?’’ I asked, as we ap- 


, 


proached the shed. 


AND 
rABLE. 


‘* Only this—that if I'd had ten min- 
utes longer here this afternoon I'd have 
saved myself a lot of trouble; but I was 
disturbed. Let’s break down a board 
and get the spades.” 

The wood was fairly rotten and we 
soon secured the tools and were clear- 
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ing out the excavation. Essenden 
stopped me when we reached the wood 
and broken glass and fished it out him- 
self, raking through the earth with 
gloved fingers until he had satisfied him- 
self that he had every scrap of it. His 
pockets bulged with it. The wood he 
threw back, and I filled the hole up. 

He laid out the broken glass on the 
table with elaborate care when we got 
in and told me to go to bed. 

‘“T’ve got a game of jig saw on and 
I’m going to sit up,’”’ he said. Seeing 
that he was excited and eager for his 
task, to bed I went. 

In the morning when I came down, 
Essenden, pale and haggard, was still at 
the table. There was a fire, and a 
kettle boiling. In a cup of hot water, 
stood a tiny bottle of patent cement. 

On the table were some glass magic- 
lantern slides, cemented together like 
some wonderful mosaic. Here and 
there a fragment was missing, but when 
I went and looked over his shoulders I 
recognised the photographs on them in- 
stantly. On one slide there were ten 
photos. 

They were likenesses of the late Lord 
Ureat, the figure in slightly varying 
positions. | Number one had the right 
arm at the side, number two a little 
raised, number three a little more, until 
at number ten it was horizontal, point- 
ing an accusing forefinger. I gasped 
with amazement. Here was the ghost 
—practically complete. 

‘** Composite,’’ said Essenden. 
‘* Someone else was photographed in 
Urcat’s old clothes, and then the head 
was obliterated and Urcat’s head sub- 
stituted. Rather well done.’’ 

1 looked closely and saw the line 
where the head had been joined on the 
print before being re-photographed. It 
is an old trick, but requires some skill. 

‘** Tyler’s brother is a photographer, 
he went on. ‘‘ Now do you understand 
their game ?”’ 


” 


** They used a powerful magic-lantern, 
and ran these in as slides to give the 
effect of a moving apparition. Tyler 
dodged about the estate and the house, 
making the ghost appear; while the 
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Askews played the parts of terrified 
witnesses,’’ I said. 

‘* Exactly,’’ agreed Essenden, ‘‘ and 
these ten photos were joined on one slide 
so that they followed at express speed 
and produced the ghost with the threat- 
ening arm. Worthy of a nook in the 
Scotland Yard Museum, I think.’’ 

‘** What are you going to do now?”’ I 
enquired. 

Essenden went over to the instrument 
of torture composed of packing-cases © 
and chintz, which served us for a sofa, 
and dropped down on it. He was 
asleep almost immediately, and even the 
more or less tempting odours of the 
breakfast that I presently prepared 
failed to rouse him. 1 was halfway 
through my meal when Inspector Bran- 
don arrived. His face lit up when he 
saw the pierced slides, and he examined 
them with tremendous zest. He looked 
over at the couch where Essenden was 
sleeping like a tired child, but I shook 
my fist at him. 

‘Any orders, 
reluctantly. 

I threw a slip of paper at him. Essen- 
den had scribbled on it, ‘‘ Tell Brandon 
to set the wires going.”’ 

The Inspector tip-toed out. In twenty 
minutes he was back again, and insisted 
that I should help him to carry the table 
to the end of the garden. I obeyed, 
because I was determined that Essenden 
should have his sleep out, even if the 
place hummed with zealous officials from 
Scotland Yard. 

Essenden almost accomplished the 
feat of sleeping the clock round. It was 
dark when he awoke, and over a cup of 
tea I told him what little I knew. Bran- 
don’s visit came first. 

‘‘ What time did the three conspira- 
tors’ motor pass toward the town with a 
suspiciously official-looking escort ?’’ he 
asked. 

** Eleven o’clock,’’ I informed him. 
‘*A sight to make an old man young ! 
Made me feel younger, anyhow.”’ 

‘** Brailsford tooled by on his way to 
the Dower House about an hour later? ”’ 
he asked. 

**You sleep with one eye open,’’ I 


then?’’ he asked, 

























suggested, ‘‘so perhaps you saw that 
he had his sister with him.’’ 

We abandoned that extremely uncom- 
fortable habitation with no regrets what- 
ever, and clothed in the garments of a 
more complete civilisation, walked up to 
call at the Dower House. Roger 
Brailsford hurried out to meet us beam- 
ing with elation, and did his best to 
wring Essenden’s hand off when he got 
him into the library. 

** My dear fellow, this is indeed good 
of you,’’ he said, ‘‘ how did you hear 
so soon? Ivagh is getting better every 
hour—every minute, my sister says. 
We are your friend’s debtors for life. 
Look there,’’ and he waved his hand to- 
ward our wrapped and bandaged table, 
beside which stood Inspector Brandon 
with a face like a wooden image; 
**there are the slides with which the 
‘ghost’ was manufactured, pieced up 
from a couple of hundred or so scraps of 
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My Cosy Caravan. 


By Erra FLORENCE MALCOLMSON. 


ETWEEN the hedges sweet and green, I love to rove along 
Beside my cosy caravan, and sing a gypsy song; 





broken glass, the Inspector tells me.’ 

‘* Wonderful !’’ remarked Essenden, 
solemnly. ‘‘ What patience! What 
ingenuity! But, after all, the man is 
amply recompensed by what he has been 
able to do for Lady Urcat.”’ 

‘**And when those scoundrels, male 
and female, get a taste of penal servi- 
tude, he’ll have a bit of satisfaction over, 
to put by for his old age,” said I. 

* * * * 

The deed by which Lady Urcat as- 
signed her estates to the man Tyler was 
subsequently found torn to fragments in 
his office, for he had taken alarm, 
though not in good time. Her income 
is still three thousand a year, but Durn- 
hampton, with its unhappy memories, 
knows her no more. Wherever her hus- 
band’s profession of arms takes him, 
she journeys very gladly; and Mrs. 
Roger Brailsford looks as if she has 
forgotten that she ever was Lady Urcat. 


My horse my one companion true, no care on earth have I. 


I only hear the thrushes sing, or hear the lapwing cry. 


My life is free, my heart is light, the country-side my home; 


The roads are mine to pick and choose where e’er I wish to roam. 
Beneath some dark and whisp’ring pines, on heather soft I stay, 


Or pitch my camp on sandy shore, and watch the blue waves play. 


You folk, who live ’neath roof of slate, lose half the joy of life; 
You know so much of tears and toil, and all the noisy strife; 


I have for roof the fair blue sky, for walls the forest trees, 


And breathe fresh air from pine-clad hills, the bonny moorland breeze. 


And on a glorious summer’s day, beside some babbling brook, 
I lay me down upon the bank, and read some favourite book ; 


I know the song of ev’ry bird, the name of ev’ry tree; 


O! a gypsy’s life’s the only life for those who would be free, 














HOW A MAID OF NUREMBURG DEFIED 
THE TOWN COUNCIL. 


By LILIAN HAYES. 


CHAPTER II. 


UREMBERG was agog. Mutiny, 
N secret but contagious, was in the 
air. The Councillors, severe and 
inflexible at their meetings, donned an 
apologetic demeanour in the interior of 
their homes. In vain. The Council was 
in disgrace. Six days in the week the 
women of Nuremburg opposed a sullen 
hostility, an injured submission to the 
lofty law-givers. But the seventh! 
Well, that day, by its entrancing excite- 
ment, made up for the dull slavish 
endurance of the week. 

To crowd the great aisle, to watch the 
triumphant entry of the Frei Fraulein 
von Steinhof in the forbidden attire, to 
mark gleefully the sour downthrust of 
the Councillors’ lips, the scarlet dis- 
comfort of old Steinhof—did not this 
more than compensate for the every- 
day monotony ? 

What mattered it that their defiance 
was proclaimed by proxy? They were 
with her, heart and soul! They had 
passed through many stages; the in- 
stinctive dislike of the stranger, envy, 
grudging admiration, proud partisan- 
ship, but now they were her lovers all, 
devoted and loyal, women though they 
were. She stood as a symbol of her 
sex: a frail creature with a soul fine 
and strong, upholding the rights of 
their common womanhood, at bay 
against a half score of high-handed, 
high-tempered Councillors. 

Each Monday brought its retribution 
—the summoning of the maid; the ever 
increasing fines, unconcernedly paid; 
the ever increasing wrath of the flouted 
Council. 

It was the Monday after Trinity. The 
benches round the Council chamber were 
filled, as was the canopied seat where 
lolled the young Burggraf, newly re- 
turned from his visit to the Emperor. 
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He yawned, for the business was dull, 
while the scribe recounted the divers 
gains on tolls and market duties.. 

Suddenly the door of the Council 
chamber swung heavily inward, was 
propped back by the sturdy arm of the 
Sheriff's man to give admittance to 
Idonea. Ludwig pulled himself straight 
and stared. Every eye turned on the 
girl, sternly disapproving, yet noting 
with a certain reluctant admiration the 
perfect poise of the young, lithe body, 
the airy insolence of the small, proud 
head. 

She was small in stature, yet so slen- 
derly fashioned, so delicately balanced, 
that you might have thought her of a 
good height till you stood beside her; 
then she appeared but a half-grown maid 
of scarce fifteen. 

Her eyes met the concentrated gaze of 
Graf and Council with apparent uncon- 
cern; they travelled with the wide-open 
curiosity of a child, from the portly 
Wirtner to the smirking town scribe. 
She stepped forward. 

What freak of nature was it? Or 
might it have been the strain of some 
long-forgotten ancestress? The large 
heavily fringed eyes bore the curious 
upperlid of the despised race. Jewish 
too, was the fine nose with its delicately 
drooping lid; Jewish the small, pouting 
underlip. But for all that the pure ivory 
of her face, framed in its aureole of 
squirrel red, proclaimed her the splendid 
outcome of a mixed race. Exulting life 
played in the sensitive nostrils, on the 
changing curves of the rosy mouth, in 
the small truculent chin impudently 
thrust forward. 

There was a crisp rustling of robes, a 
crackling of parchments, a grunt from 
the head Burgermeister as he passed a 
paper to the overlord. 

““I know nothing of this matter,”’ 
said the Burggraf, handing back the 
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paper to Wirtner. ‘‘ This case has al- 
ready been before you, therefore I deem 
it advisable that you should take it in 
your own hands.’’ He leaned back at 
his ease, sprawled his shapely legs, en- 
cased in scarlet hose, beneath the table, 
and leisurely scanned the accused. 

‘*Idonea von Steinhof, you are ac- 
cused of contumacy, and contempt of 
the town ordinances. For the fifth 
time you stand before us, guilty of 
the most obstinate disobedience. We 
have admonished you fatherly; we 
have fined you and you strain at the 
tether of our patience. How 
more times are we to sit here 
judge your rebellion ?’’ 

‘* As many times as it may please the 
honourable Council,’’ answered the girl. 
Her eye travelled round the room with 
thoughtful insolence. 

*“What!’’ Rath Ankel thundered ; 
‘*You jade! You dare to insult the 
Council! Have you no shame?” 

** Shame !”’ Passion flamed in her 
blazing eyes and_ scornful nostrils. 
‘* Where is the shame in carrying the 
head God gave me unburdened by your 
tower of stiff linen? Are my long 
braids more disgraceful than your 
ragged thatches?’’ she flung a derisive 
arm forward. ‘“*My ears must be 
swathed and hidden, yours may stay 
uncovered. Why? Is it to better 
savour the gossip you so delight in? 
We may hide our shapes in ells of 
sombre cloth while you preen yourselves 
like peacocks in motley colours. Ay! 
and like peacocks flaunt your own wis- 
dom and scream upon woman’s vanity. 
Look at your mantles weighed down by 
your golden chains and jewelled clasps. 
Look at your gilded shoes, slit 
puffed with velvet and satin.’’ 
so many guilty outstretched legs 
scrambled back to the shelter of 
their owners’ robes. ‘** And so, pur- 
blind in your own conceit, your eyes can 
see but vanity in our unadorned heads 
and clinging robes. You count the 
stones in our girdles ; you weigh the gold 
of our necklaces; you measure the 
length, the width, and the cut of our 
gowns. And the women of Nuremburg 
must humbly sue the approval of a score 
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of bald wiseacres ere they dare purchase 
themselves a gown or follow the garb 
of other towns. Hire yourselves out 
as tailor’s apprentices, noble Coun- 
cillors, ’tis what you are best fitted for. 
As for me I ask no man to be my tire- 
woman. I dress as I please.’’ 

A thunderbolt might have fallen on 
the Rathhaus and its effect would not 
have been more consternating. A 
silence of incredulous amazement fell in 
the great hall. Altheus, the scribe, 
coughed softly; Councillor Steinhof hid 
his hot face in his hands, Burggraf Lud- 
wig sat bolt upright with a face glowing 
with laughter. 

Who can describe the wrath of an 
insulted Council? Burgermeister Wirt- 
ner heaved himself upright and pointed 
a denunciatory finger at the unabashed 
culprit. 

‘* We have tolerated your insolence 
too long,’’ he declared. ‘‘ You have 
presumed as a stranger on our forbear- 
ance. You have openly made yourself a 
pattern of rebellion to the women of our 
town. Admonitions are useless, fines 
are useless. So we will even try a little 
wholesome severity to break that 
haughty spirit of yours. To the Frosch 
Thurm with you, and bide there during 
our pleasure.’’ 

‘* Good !’’ she retorted spiritedly. ‘‘ I 
go according to your pleasure, but I 
will come out only at mine. And it will 
be for you, venerable Councillors, to 
come and with your own hands release 
me.’’ She turned her back and swept 
out as proudly as you please. 

The Council broke up, and each man 
went to his house. To all appearance 
Nuremburg was the staid, respectable, 
justice-abiding town it ever was. Yet 
the whole city was undergoing a crisis 
unforeseen by the short-sighted Coun- 
cillors. Men and women ranged them- 
selves into two separate factions; the 
former espousing the cause of the 
Council, the women unwavering in their 
loyalty to Idonea. Household life be- 
came a wrangling duel between husband 
and wife. 

Meanwhile, the grim-faced Trude was 
not idle. In the morning she might be 
seen, loudly berating the two maids 
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working under her severe supervision, 
cheapening the wares in the market 
place, receiving at the same time the 
condolences of her friends with stiff 
stolidity. 

But at night when her master and 
all other good men were cosily gathered 
in the wirthshaus, Trude, in her long 
cloak hiding her from head to heels, 
made stealthy visits from house to house. 
Her presence was evidently welcome, 
for her stay was invariably a long one, 
terminating only before the expected re- 
turn of the master of the house. She 
returned always in the best of spirits, 
walking homewards briskly and always 
alone, except for the feeble companion 
of a horn lantern swinging from her 
hand. 


CHAPTER III. 


** Coo—coo—roo! The long drawn- 
out complaint of the doves floated up to 
the prisoner in the Frosch Thurm. 

She was in a small room, circular in 
shape, well lit by the two window slits 
which, narrow to the outside, widened 
inward into two great embrasures end- 
ing by adeep step. The room was bare 
but for the small bed in the corner, a 
chair, a prie-dieu placed before an ebony 
crucifix on which hung the ivory Christ, 
ghastly in its contrasting pallor. A 
tiled stove stood close to the opposite 
wall, and on its three sides ran the low 
seat tiled likewise in tawdry green and 
yellow. Coo—coo—roo! A _ sound, 
half-laugh, half-sob, escaped her when a 
bird, grey-ruffled and _ tender-eyed 
fluttered to the bars, then sank whirring 
again to the ground. She rose from her 
chair, pushed it under the grated oblong 
slit and climbed upon the seat; she 
grasped the iron bars while her eyes 
took in the wide panorama beneath of 
busy market, of open Plats and narrow 
streets extending to the river, of the city 
walls and covered sentry walk, of ex- 
panding plain melting into the shadowy 
forest beyond. 

How long the day seemed! 

She descended from the chair, took 
her rosary from the satin pocket which 
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hung at her side, and began the telling 
of her beads. It was for the fifth time 
that day, and such piety was unusual 
in the fair Idonea, who at all times found 
the day too short for the work and 
pleasure she put into it. 

But the monotony of prison was 
telling upon her, and the breaking of 
the wayward spirit was in reality half 
accomplished when she had undergone 
a ten days’ sojourn in the wind-swept 
tower. For, though summer was nigh, 
the wind was incessant, and the ever- 
lasting wailing and whistling bore upon 
her nerves like the aching of a rotten 
tooth ; her face sank in little hollows, her 
eyes took purple shadows beneath their 
orbits, her mouth lost its gay upward 
curves and assumed a pitiful droop. 

So when the mighty door swung open 
on creaky hinges, giving access to my 
lord the Burggraf, a very different spec- 
tacle presented itself to Count Ludwig 
than the one he had mentally con- 
structed to himself. No fantastic will- 
o’-the-wisp this, with scornful face and 
ever-ready tongue, but a small, meek 
creature with child-like face raised in 
apprehension, with child-like slenderness 
of trembling shoulders. 

The unexpected transformation 
touched his lordly heart. He had 
come to remonstrate, to chide, to enjoy 
the tart sallies of her nimble wit, to 
conquer by the mastery of his worth as 
Burggraf and comely knight. And lo! 
there was nought to vanquish! A maid 
stood before him, half-girl and _half- 
woman, with miserable eyes and puck- 
ered, quivering mouth. 

That is how it came about that the 
high-born Burggraf was sitting on the 
solitary chair, his hands holding those 
of the penitent Idonea, soothing her with 
the gentle sympathy he would have 
given a child, hushing her choking 
sobs with the reassuring murmurs of a 
forgiving father. Was he not Burg- 
graf, the father of the town, the pro- 
tector of the weak, the judge supreme 
in his finality? Was she not a stranger, 
youthful, ill-advised, guiltless of nothing 
but a girlish pertness and a too great 
love of gay apparel? He had a 


thousand excuses for her in his heart, 
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and when he left her an hour after it was 
with a heavy indignation against the 
severity inflicted upon so frail a culprit; 
it was with the purpose, openly ex- 
pressed to her, of instantly demanding 
her release from the Council. 

The next day he came again. This time 
it was to announce the date of the next 
sitting of the Council—six days hence 
and to reassure her of his unfailing sup- 
port. He found her as before, subdued 
and timidly responsive to his encourage- 
ment. And while he talked paternally, 
she looked in his face with a smile which 
enthralled him by its candid unconscious- 
ness of self. Oh! the charm of those 
eyes so darkly lustrous, the angelic 
glory of the red-gold nimbus about her 
little head, the grace of the long, milky 
throat! The little witch! Under the 
veil of curved lash she watched her spell 
tighten about him; like a skilful player 
on a flute she played on his every note— 
his sympathy, his manliness, his admira- 
tion, his perplexity. 

For, see you, she was never an hour 
alike. Now she would charm him by 
her delicious spontaneity, the frank free- 
dom of her limpid soul, the next moment 
would find her distant, timid, full of 
maidenly reserve. Defiant, tender, 
truthful, pettish; she was all in turns, 
the most elusive God had 
fashioned, the enchanting, the 
most desirable. 

The week flew quickly by, and never 
once did the Burggraf fail in his daily 
visit to the prisoner of the tower. Of 
course these visits were official, he told 
himself, necessary in the interests of 
both Council and accused, inasmuch as 
the Council seemed loth to 
heavily on a woman of rank. 

The day of the sitting had arrived. 
Idonea could see from her high window 
the Councillors cross the square in their 
twos and threés. She marked with 
exultation the splendour of the Burg- 
graf’s escort—the halberdiers clothed 
in red and green. She felt the rapid 
beats of her heart when she spied him 
advance with a long, swift stride; 
watched how courteously he doffed his 
plumed cap to the acclamations of the 
standers-by. How knightly his car- 
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How urbane his smile! And 
the little touch of haughtiness—how it 
became him! He was Burggrafi— 
prince—friend of princes—and she was 
a merchant's daughter, little Idonea von 


riage ! 


Steinhof. But he was her lover. Ah! 
of that she was very sure. 

So never again should she feel 
desolate. She was wrapped in the 


mantle of his protecting love, so what 
had she to fear? Fear? 
no such thing as fear! She was his 
lady, the mistress of his heart, and 
through him mistress and lady of the 
town. Pooh! she snapped her fingers 
at Burgermeister and Council ! 

Her eyes still skimmed the square, 
when another procession arrested her 
attention. At least five hundred 
women, of all conditions, were gathered 
at the fountain—evidently a preconcerted 
rendezvous. Idonea stared with up- 
lifted brows, and laughed. Mischief 
was in the air. She could recognise 
her faithful Trude as the centre-point of 
the assembly. Her long arms sawed 
the air as she declaimed vigorously, and 
the respectful attention given her 
denoted her as the ringleader of a 
popular movement. She pointed to the 
tower, she seemed to designate the very 
window through which Idonea was now 
gazing, her harsh voice rose to a scream, 
but the words were unintelligible. 

Hour after hour passed. The Council 
dispersed again in groups, earnestly dis- 
cussing Council matters; the Burggraf 
and his retinue crossed the square and 
took their way upward to the Castle. 
The young Graf walked abstractedly; 
his very shoulders seemed thoughtful, 
and he passed unseeing, introspective. 

All this Idonea observed with a sink- 
ing heart. She leaned her head against 
the bars and watched the square empty 
itself of town officers, of the women and 
idle spectators. So the afternoon wore 
on, but he came not. The triple call of 
the Angelus resounded from the belfry; 
dusk fell. She descended from the 
chair, cramped and woebegone, and 
flung herself, dressed as she was, on her 
bed and wept forlornly. 

Darkness 


There was 


over the town. 
Below in deserted streets the solitary 


closed 
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clank of the watchman’s tramp rang 
like steel on the stony cobbles, and died 
in a distant side-street. The wind fell; 
an intense hush hung, like a velvet pall, 
on the sleeping city. 

Idonea lay in wide-eyed sleeplessness. 
The black silence pressed upon her 
aching brow ; she rose once into a sitting 
posture, but sank back shuddering— 
even her own slight rustling seemed 
fearsome in the oppressive stillness. 
She closed her eyes and tried to sleep. 

What was that? 

Click! Click! She was up, tense in 
her terror. A curious grating noise 
sounded at the further end of the room. 

‘‘Sed libera nos a malo!’’ she 
breathed, crossing herself. Another 
‘* click !’’ and a dim light shone on the 
floor. It streamed from a lantern held 
by a hand at the back of the high stove. 
Holy Mary! The lower half of the 
stove was moving to one side; it left 
the wall bare, and a yawning gap to 
view. The hand appeared, next the 
arm, a head was then thrust through, 
and the Burggraf stepped into the room. 
She sprang to her feet, amazed but col- 
lected. He stood silent, thinking of his 
fate. 

Could he live without her? Reason 
said yes; love, the inextinguishable 
passion of a sudden growth, said no. 
But what chance had reason, cold and 
calculating, against this enchaining 
ardour ? 

‘** Idonea,’’ he said softly, ‘‘do you 
trust me?”’ 

‘* With my soul,’’ she responded, 
looking up at him with fearless eyes. 

‘* Then cast this mantle over you, and 
follow me,’’ he commanded still in the 
same soft whisper; ‘‘ do not speak, but 
take my hand and come.”’ 

She obeyed, crept with him through 
the gaping hole in the wall, to find her- 
self on the top of a flight of broken steps. 
The Burggraf handed her the lantern 
while he pressed with all his weight on 
the rusty spring. Click! The lower 
half of the stove swung back and closed 
the orifice. 

‘** Place your hand on my shoulder,”’ 
Ludwig enjoined her; ‘‘ the steps are 
dangerous, so steady yourself on me.” 
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They descended slowly and with the 
utmost caution. Two hundred steps 
there were, most of them so crumbled 
and worn away that they afforded but 
the slenderest foothold ; round and down 
they went in a narrow spiral stairway, 
just wide enough to hold a man and no 
more. At last they reached an under- 
ground chamber so low that they had 
to walk with bent head and shoulders. 
This vault had no door, but merely a 
gap in the wall, close to which lay a 
heap of debris and a couple of pickaxes, 
which testified to a hastily made pas- 
sage-way. The Burggraf strode over 
and lifted the girl across. They were 
now in another vault, bestrewn with 
barrels—empty barrels, barrels un- 
hooped, barrels with broken staves, taps, 
bottles, and broken glass, and at the 
side of the wall giant tuns over which 
hung tangles of cobwebs and feetid 
fungus. ‘lhe air was damp, laden with 
a poisonous, sickly breath; Idonea, over- 
come, would have fallen had not the 
Burggraf flung his arm around her. 
** Courage, sweetheart,’’ he exhorted, 
and hurried her steps. 

The vault gave on to another, where 
a whiff of cool air blew in from a grating 
high in the wall. The Burggraf halted, 
picked from the ground a stick with a 
leaded head and gave three imperative 
knocks with it on a trap-door overhead. 
There was a drawing of a heavy bolt, 
the door fell back, and a light from a 
taper descended on the two. There 
came a sharp command in a woman’s 
voice, and then the noise of two iron 
hooks as they fell into the rings fastened 
to the edge of the opening, and a rope 
ladder swung downwards. 

‘* One more effort!’’ Idonea, clutch- 
ing the rungs, swung herself upwards. 

Four strong arms caught her as she 
reached the opening, and she was lifted 
gently into the room. 

Poor Idonea! The swift revulsion 
from suspense to relief at finding her- 
self among friends, the exhaustion at- 
tendant on her flight, the sudden change 
of atmosphere from cellar damp to 
warmth and light proved too much. In 
her ears the mill of Henkersteg beat the 
foaming waters; she was in the seething 
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mill race, floating, sinking; then she 
fell in pale unconsciousness into the 
arms of her deliverer. 

She awoke slowly. She felt a beat- 
ing heart beneath her head; her eyes 
opened languidly, but closed, reluctant 
to face the yellow glare; she heard a 
mellow voice call her name, felt herself 
raised, a cup of aromatic wine was at 
her lips. She drank automatically; a 
hot glow raced in her veins; she heard 
the voice of her lover, felt herself held 
in his embrace, strong and tender. Ah! 
now she was borne heavenwards in an 
angel’s arms—together they were float- 
ing on clouds, rosy-fleeced and amber, 
his soft wings cleft the air in a mighty 
sweep—higher and higher they soared, 
his eyes bent upon her with an express- 
ion mild and protective. But the eyes 
were the eyes of Burggraf Ludwig. So 
she slept. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue Council was sitting. Every Coun- 
cillor was in his seat, for there was an 
accumulation of business to attend to, 
and it behoved every man to prove him- 
self worthy of his great responsibility. 

The Burggraf sat in his chair of 
honour, velvet-canopied and embroidered 
with the arms of the town. The town 
escutcheon shone on the stained glass 
window through which the sun flung 
pools of vivid purple, scarlet and gold 
upon the tessellated floor. The massive 
green and yellow stove in the shape of 
a dragon rose at the further end, and 
before it stood a row of men-at-arms, 
servants of the town, each in his livery 
of green and scarlet. 

‘Kunz Meier, arrested yesterday 
outside the Sanct Sebald Kirche. Was 
wearing a scarlet silk jerkin, as for- 
bidden by last year’s decree.”’ 
‘One gulden,” pronounced the 

Burgermeister. 

** Hans Ehrenbach, accused by the 
baker Karl Hugler, of having wan- 
tonly spoiled the first baking of 
Saturday’s bread.”’ 

The culprit, a wandering student, 
stepped forward jauntily. His coarse 


brown gown, hitched up by a leather 
belt, hung loosely over a gaunt over- 
grown body; a brown cap with lappets 
covered his ears, and beneath its shade 
two saucy child’s eyes shot laughter and 
defiance at his accuser. 

‘I have been much pestered by the 
wandering students this week,’’ the 
baker began. ‘‘ It was known in the 
town that new spiced bread and leb- 
kuchen were to be baked, the best in all 
Nuremburg, the finest saffron cakes— 
melting on the tongue—carraway bis- 
cuits, and——’’ 

‘** Enough!’ Wirtner commanded. 
‘*Send your apprentices to cry your 
wares inthe town. This is not the place 
therefor.’’ 

**I am as charitable as most,’’ the 
man went on surlily. ‘‘I gave bread 
to the students and they returned it by 
this youngster, bidding me send it to 
the street plasterers as cobbles for the 
new Wein Gasse. Well, Saturday in 
the morning, this scamp sneaked in my 
bakehouse, wallet in hand, begging for 
lebkuchen. Lebkuchen, if it please you! 
new expensive honey-cakes for him and 
his gang! Did you ever hear such 
effrontery? I bade him begone, for 
good dough was not kneaded for the 
likes of him. It so happened that I was 
bending over my trough of rising dough; 
and, with the saying that he would 
make as big a cake as any in Nurem- 
burg, he heaved my legs under me, and 
lo, I was in my dough! My appren- 
tices helped me out, but oh! the mischief 
done by that rascal! My dough was 
ruined, as most of it clung to my hair, 
my jerkin, my hose and boots. Te 
crown it all, half the town is laughing 
at my mishap.” 

** What have you to say ?”’ asked the 
Burggraf, turning to the boy. He 
spoke with severity, but his lips crisped 
in a reluctant smile. 

‘* He said that there was but dough 
enough for himself, and I thought: 
Wohlan! I will see you have it all, and 
I did.”’ 

‘Half a gulden,’’ sentenced the 
Burgermeister. 

** Half a guliden!’’ the lad echoed 
scornfully, ‘‘ and where, pray, am I to 
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get half a guiden? Whenever has a 
student a pfennig of his own? Na, 
baker !’’ he rounded on to his accuser, 
and took a wheedling tone, ‘‘ lend me 
the half gulden and I will pay it back 
in songs.’’ 

‘*] 21 ?—”’ the man stuttered in indig- 
nation. 

The Burggraf bent forward and threw 
a gold gulden on the table. 

‘* Take it out of that, master scribe,”’ 
he laughed, ‘‘ and give the rest to the 
pert knave. But hark you, my lad,”’ he 
warned, ‘‘a little less begging and a 
little more study will benefit both you 
and the town. We show you all for- 
bearance, do not abuse our patience. 
What is that ?’’ he broke off abruptly. 

A buzzing murmur came from the 
vestibule below, a murmur’ which 
deepened into a sullen note of fury; it 
rose chromatically into a scream, and 
died away into a threatening rumble. 
Again it lifted, this time to the accom- 
paniment of iron clashing upon iron, and 
then came a rush of feet upon the stone 
staircase leading to the Council room. 
Peter Althus had but the time to fling 
himself to the door and pull down the 
heavy bar. 

‘Tt is a riot,’’ he said in a shaking 
voice. 

‘* A woman’s riot,’’ the Burgermeister 
said in a contemptuous voice. ‘* What 
is there to fear? Open at once.”’ 

The iron challenge of a hundred keys 
beat upon the heavy door. 

‘“*So ye are not only tyrants but 
cowards,’ jeered a voice. ‘‘ It is but 
a slight matter to torment a woman if 
she be alone, defenceless against a 
half score of braggarts in Council robes. 
But it is another matter when ye have 
a band of armed women to deal with, 
women who, henceforward, will not 
plead for justice but will demand it 
royally, as free-born right.”’ 

‘*Men!”’ screamed another. “<e 
are not men but goats, long-bearded and 
wise to look at, nimble-legged to skip 
away when danger faces you. Baa, baa.”’ 

‘* Baa, baa,’’ bleated the women 
derisively. 

** Open, scribe,’ 
commanded. 


the Burgermeister 


*““I dare not,’’ Althus_ shivered. 
‘** They will brain me. Every woman 
is armed with her household keys. 
They are strung up to madness; 
nothing but our blood will satisfy their 
rage.’’ 

As if in confirmation of this doleful 
foreboding, the keys again thundered 
on the door. 

Wirtner stepped towards the door. 

‘* Why are you here ?’’ he demanded. 
** What is your will?” 

‘* The lady Idonea. 


” 


once. 


Release her at 


‘“The woman is the prisoner of the 
town, and remains there during our 
will.”’ 

A howl of fury, and again the keys 
descended. 

‘* Now listen, worthy Burgermeister 
and Council,’’ here rose the voice of 
Trude, steady and resolute. ‘‘ The lady 
Idonea is freed by your order, by your 
own hands, of your own will, or evil 
shall come to you. We are women who 
will have our way in this, even if we 
kill or be killed. We are all armed with 
our keys and have no fear but that they 
will serve us as well as your trusty hal- 
berds do you.”’ 

The Burgermeister strode back and 
turned to the men-at-arms. 

** Open and defend yourselves. Their 
blood be upon them.”’ 

An exclamation of horror thrilled the 
row of pallid men. 

**In God’s name, Wirtner !”’ 

“Tt is murder !”’ 

‘* Are you mad, Burgermeister ?’’ the 
Burggraf demanded aghast. He made 
a peremptory sign to the advancing 
men. ‘‘ Back at once,’’ he commanded 
sternly. 

** Till now I have not interfered in 
your decrees, childish and over-bearing 
though I have deemed them.”’ He 
spoke coldly, but with an aloof dignity 
which was new to them. Here spoke 
the lord, the friend of the Emperor, the 
peer of princes, as high-placed above 
their petty dignity as the sun above the 
Burg. 

** But now that it has come to this— 
a city disturbed and rebellious, even to 
rioting, through your petty arrogance, 
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it is time that I, your. over- 
lord, shall instruct you in the 
duty you owe to your fellow 
citizens. The sceptre of justice given 
into your hands is no rod wherewith to 
beat the weak creatures whose minds 
will not work in unison with yours. For 
to knights the law of chivalry runs thus : 
‘ The strong arm is given of God. Use it 
in His Name, not in violence, but in de- 
fence of the oppressed and weak.’ A 
good law, worthy Councillors, and one I 
commend even to men of merchant 
blood.’’ 

The clamour outside had become 
deafening. The Burggraf stood a mark 
of every eye; he moved to the door and 
with his clenched fist he beat once, 
twice, thrice upon the door. 

‘* Listen, women of Nuremburg,’’ he 
shouted. ‘‘I, the Burggraf, open to 
you.”’ He lifted the bar as he spoke, 
pulled the door open and stood before 
them. 

Ah, courage was here! Here stood a 
man, a prince! lofty but benevolent, 
with level blue and serene eyes, uncon- 
scious of danger, with a smile of com- 
plaisance on his finely-cut mouth, his 
shoulders courteously bent as if in wel- 
come of a courtly audience. The keys 
fell from the uplifted hands, fell with a 
jingling at the sides of the belligerents ; 
they stood in a staring wonder, suddenly 
transformed from shrieking furies to 
dignified self-respecting matrons. 

** Ladies,’’ the Burggraf bowed, ‘‘ we 
have to beg your forgiveness. It is 
true ours has been a closed meeting,”’ 
here he raised whimsical eyebrows, 
‘* but it has been, nevertheless, an im- 
portant, a decisive one. The worthy 
Council has taken into consideration 
your petition of last month and has de- 
cided unanimously in favour of granting 
a” 

Murmurs of approval ran through 
the assembly, but Trude pushed 
forward. 

‘The lady Idonea—what of her ?’’ 

‘* She shall be freed at once.”’ 

** At once ?’’ challenged Trude, ‘‘ the 
Council will free her with their own 
hands ?”’ 


‘* Yes, yes,’’ the women insisted, 


‘‘the Council shall free her im- 
mediately.”’ 

Burgermeister Wirtner swallowed his 
choler with as good a grace as his 
peevish spirit permitted. He led the 
way, followed by Burggraf and Council, 
down to the vestibule, which, when 
crossed, gave on to another flight of 
stairs. 

Up they went, a pleasant spectacle to 
behold, the sulky Burgermeister, his 
long tail of fellow-justices and the end- 
less stream of women, up and round, 
round and up, till they reached a narrow 
landing shut up from another flight of 
steps by a wooden gate. Locked. Out 
from a small room thrust in the corner 
came the astonished gaoler, who, at the 
demand of his masters, ran in to fetch 
his keys. Still up, the gaoler in front, 
up to the iron barred chamber. The door 
was flung open and in a moment over- 
crowded by the pushing mob. 

** How is this?’’ Wirtner ejaculated. 
‘* Where is your prisoner, man?”’ 

The gaoler was now indeed an object 
of commiseration; he stood with mouth 
agape, horrid incredulity written all over 
his wide face. 

‘*It is magic!’’ he spluttered. ‘‘I 
swear by the Holy Sebald she was here 
but yesternight.”’ 

‘“If you have permitted her to 
escape,’’ the Burgermeister began in a 
voice pregnant with menace. 

‘** By Our Lady! By the true Cross !”’ 
the gaoler protested incoherently. ‘‘ In 
God’s name, honoured sir, believe me.’’ 

‘* How could she escape without your 
connivance?’’ Rath Ankel demanded. 
‘* There is no outlet but by this door. 
Save yourself and confess.”’ 

The unhappy man flung his hands 
above his head with a gesture of despair. 

‘* How can I confess?’’ he groaned. 
‘* Just after the Angelus had rung I 
placed her evening bread on the chair; 
I bade her good-night and she answered 
me courteously, like the high-born lady 
she was; and since that I know 
nothing, nothing.”’ 

The Councillors stared blankly at each 
other. Still up the women ascended and 
filled the chamber till it could hold no 
more. ‘‘ What is it? What is it?” 
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those demanded that were outside; they 
wedged themselves in the doorway and 
gave vent to their discomfort in ex- 
clamations of impatience, of noisy en- 
quiry, in fractious hustling. 

Trude, at the front, was silent. Her 
grim face wrinkled itself in long lines of 
anxiety, her small eyes darted sus- 
piciously from face to face. Where was 
she ?—her lamb, her little high-spirited 
lady. Were they deceiving them, these 
crafty old Councillors; was this aston- 
ishing scene an improvised comedy to 
turn them off the scent, or was she really 
escaped? A glance at the gaoler’s per- 
turbed face convinced her of his 
innocence of any plot. She was here 
yesternight, and this morning is gone— 
where? 


Her’ mistrustful 


eye once more 
searched the faces of the enemy. Un- 
easy bewilderment, anger, dithdence, 


were engraved on all. She turned to 
seek the Burggraf. He was hemmed 
unceremoniously in against the wall, 
some way behind her, but as she stood 
a head and shoulders above the women 
she could scan his face as earnestly as 
she pleased. He was looking at the 
wall opposite ; he wore the introspective 
look of a man in deep thought, and a 
little smile of humour played on his 
lips. He felt the searchlight of the 
woman’s eyes upon him and bent his 
own, kind and reassuring, upon her. 
Now he was laughing silently. What 
did it mean? His hand went to the 
chain of jewelled medallions on his 
breast; he toyed with a link from which 
depended a small ring, on which hung 
another ring embossed with blood-red 
stones ; he thrust his little finger through 
the smaller circle and carried it to his 
lips. 

*“Now God be _ thanked!’’ sang 
Trude’s heart, ‘‘ my little lady is safe !’’ 
For she recognised the ring, the ring 
which had been the troth ring of 
Idonea’s mother and one she herself 
wore daily on her slender finger. 

Well, there was no mortal use carry- 
ing warfare into an empty camp. Her 
lady was safe, and she would know the 
how and why in good timc. So the 


_ sooner she could get away from this 
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cackling company the better. Make 
place there! 

So by means of determined elbows, by 
many wrigglings and twistings she 
found herself at last down and in the 
open. ‘*‘ Let them fight it out,’’ she 
muttered sardonically. ‘‘ They who call 
the devil should not run away at the 
sight of his horns.’’ 

And, indeed, the miserable Councillors 
were passing through a very uncomfort- 
able hour. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that they could make them- 
selves heard, and even callous Wirtner 
quailed before the storm of fury. In 
vain he protested the blamelessness of 
the Council, promised vengeance on the 
gaoler; he cringed lamb-like before the 
irate women, swearing that every stone 
of Nuremburg should be overturned till 
the prisoner was given free into their 
hands. 

And with that the crest-fallen men, 
shorn of their arrogance, were grudg- 
ingly permitted to depart. 

But the hunt was in vain. Not that 
the search lacked diligence. Every pos- 
sible hiding place was visited; in every 
street the criers offered stupendous 
rewards for the discovery of the lady 
Idonea ; the watchmen of the town gates 
underwent the strictest interrogatory, 
but to no result. 

Summer flew before the crisp breath 
of a rugged autumn clothed in amber 
and scarlet leaves. The salting of the 
winter meat was now the absorbing oc- 
cupation of all good wives, and to the 
fore toiled Trude. At five in the morn- 
ing her voice began its shrill declama- 
tions and rested only when the evening 
bread was cleared away; she scolded, 
she nagged, never sparing herself nor 
her maids in the untiring work she im- 
posed—tongue pickling, preserves, the 
steeping of the gherkins in fennel and 
water—every day brought a fresh task 
over which she _ snarled, fretted, 
wrangled; while every day, too, 
deepened a little anxious rut between 
her brows. 

But one day, when the good Steinhof 


sat at the Rathhaus, a wandering 
student in long ragged mantle, and 
bare feet, knocked at the door 








and drew from his wallet a dirty, 


sealed with a_ bear 
in red wax. ‘‘ It is soiled from my long 
journey,”’ he deprecated. ‘‘ No, you 
have nought to pay. I have been 
already well recompensed.”’ 

But the overjoyed Trude pulled him 
roughly through the door, and gave him 
in charge of her maids, bidding them 
see to him generously. The sour 
wrinkles disappeared from the old face, 
happy tears fell on the packet which she 
kissed before she opened it. She spelt 
out slowly the few words the missive 


creased packet, 


contained: ‘‘Come thou quickly to 
Wurzburg. Thy happy Idonea needs 
thee.’’ 


CHAPTER V. 


Cuiinc! clang! boom! boom! ding! 
dong! A hundred voices, shrill treble, 
solemn bass and mellow contralto—the 
full-throated voices of the town bells, 
filled the October air with stirring music 
Their invitation was enthusiastic and 
imperative: ‘‘Come along! Come 
along !’’ and in response the streets 
filled with citizens dressed in their best; 
men sedate in velvet and furred velvets, 
young men, fops, sheathed to the thighs 
in bi-coloured hose, their slashed jerkins 
showing gorgeous linings of contrasting 
satin ; women flaunting in the new mode, 
slender fashioned, with trailing skirts 
bordered sumptuously with embroidery 
or tinkling, golden bells; wandering 
students, ragged and _ unconcerned, 
pushed and ran in their eagerness to 
reach the Frauenthor and win as good a 
place as they might gain with safety. 
Thirty trumpeters dressed in- green 
and scarlet stood at the town gate, 
ready at a signal to blow a thundering 
blast of welcome. Behind them sat the 
Town Council in full force, splendidly 
mounted on curvetting horses cap- 
arisoned in velvet, with the arms of the 
town embroidered thereon in gold. 


Close upon them thronged the populace, 
first the foremost citizens, but pressing 
on them the swaying, surging crowd of 
sightseers, all laughing and expectant. 
The Councillors alone wore the ex- 
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pression suitable to the occasion, a lofty 
dignity tempered by a self-respecting 
deference. 

For a month ago the Burggraf had 
taken to himself a wife—young and 
beautiful, said report—a maid of Wurz- 
burg, ennobled by the Emperor Wenzel 
for some good service rendered him by 
her dead father. The lord emperor him- 
self had presided at the nuptiais, 
and, in the gross good-nature he some- 
times affected, he had sped the youthful 
pair with many costly presents of horses 
and weapons, trappings and silk stuffs 
with which they were even now return- 
ing to the Burg. 

The trumpets of the watchmen on the 
towers heralded the approach of the pro- 
cession, and the thirty trumpets below 
took up the refrain. The crowd pushed 
forward. ‘‘ Back! Back !’’ commanded 
the town officers, and they hedged the 
way with their spears. Clatter, clatter ! 
They ride on, herald in front, squires and 
lackevs in burnished steel, falconers in 
green, their prized peregrines chained to 
their gauntleted wrists; the court fool, 
gay in his motley tunic, his ape nestling 
on his shoulder and holding fast to 
the tail of his cap; then a body of fifty 
archers, these on foot, grey-hosed, 
sombre-belted, but every one a man of 
high stature, of high courage, of com- 
posed and assured bearing. Horsemen 
again—these the elder knights, the body- 
guard of the Burggraf, with pikes 
glistening in the sun, and last of all the 
two—bridegroom and bride. 

Well did he merit his name—Ludwig 
the Fair—bestowed upon him by the ad- 
miring women of Nuremburg. Haughty 
in the carriage of his high poised head, 
but his dignity was unconscious, and his 
sweet, courteous manner endeared him 
to all his good citizens, Councillor to 
apprentice. His eyes were blue and 
humorous, his hair bright brown, rippled 
to his neck, then tendrilled lightly up- 
wards; a velvet cap, crested with an 
eagle’s feather, perched sideways on his 
head; his bare neck rose brown against 
the gold embroidery of his under-tunic. 
He turned from his bride to the crowd, 
and from crowd to bride, with an exult- 
ant smile, which displayed all his strong, 
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white teeth. ‘* Look at her !’’ it seemed 
to say, “‘is she not a beauty? Can any 
compare to her? And she is mine, 
mine !”’ 

The trumpets and bells became a 
deafening clamour, the horses reared and 
plunged, the officers backed and thrust 
in the seething multitude wrought up to 
frantic excitement, while the long escort 
plunged through the narrow gateway. 
At last the distinguished Council were 
face to face with their lord and new 
lady. She is young, they decided, is most 
likely well-favoured, but her travelling 
hood of blue silk hides most of a face 
well lit by lustrous eyes, her body is 
small, slender as the stalk of a flower, 
yet with the lovely curves of a maid 
arriving at her womanhood. So much 
they see, and no more. 

But ask the women of the city! 
Mark their keenness of vision! They 
will tell you of the magic sheen of her 
satin, of the rich embroidery of her 
square cut bodice, all pink and gold, 
nestling on the roundness of a breast as 
ivory white as her satin, of the heavy 
girdle, flashing coloured fires, fitting 
close over slender hips, of the long 
sleeve of filmy Flemish lace, which hangs 
over a small hand, lightly holding the 
reins of her horse. 

Now they have passed into the town, 
and the Burgermeister rides forward. 
He wears an air of importance, he holds 
his reins in his left hand while he holds 
in his right a costly beaker of gold, the 
rim of which is encrusted with limpid 
emeralds and carbuncles. He welcomes 
the bride, wishes her health and fruit- 
fulness, swearing to her a fealty upright 
and unstinted. She murmurs a timid 
word of _ thanks. The Burggraf 
whispers in her ear, she nods, flings 
back her silken hood, and presents to 
the crowd her blushing, bewitching, 
dimpling beauty. 

The Council gapes with open mouth, 
stares with incredulity, but from the 
crowd bursts a shout of rapturous recog- 


nition. ‘‘It is she! Idonea the beau- 
tiful! Idonea the dauntless! Hoch ! 
Hoch !”” 


So ends the courtship of the lord 
Burggraf, and my tale. Wait, how- 
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For 
should be the 


ever. I have not quite finished. 
at the end of the tale 
teller’s moral. 

The next Sunday the good women of 
Nuremburg repaired to Mass, and, as a 
matter of course, attired themselves in 
the new mode, as sanctioned by a sub- 
dued Council. Spare and stout, en- 
cased in tightly clinging, trailing robes, 
swayed and minced with forward gait to 
their seats in the Frauenkirche, every 
woman picturing to herself the ecstasy 
of contemplating the fashionable attire 
of the young Burggrafin and her suite. 
Such a tittering, chattering, babbling, 
to be sure! But here they come, the 
Burggraf magnificent in purple velvet, 
on his left his bride. 

Well, who would conceive it! 

Her small face peeps serenely from 
the depths of the old Nuremburger coif ; 
a small gauzy veil hangs from the horn, 
and rests lightly on her delicate fore- 
head to the chestnut arches above the 
glorious eyes; the wimple does not hide 
the saucy, froward chin, but flows 
loosely on her bosom. Moreover, her 
robe, costly in its rosy satin, falls not in 
the clumsy drapery of the ancient mode. 
neither does it mould her shape in shame- 
less revelation; it hangs in long straight 
folds, giving her a dignity, quaint and 
delightful to behold. Idonea_ von 
Steinhof existed no more, the Burggrafin 
was duchess first and woman afterwards. 

The Councillors sat erect, but their 
usual complacency deepened into an im- 
pressive gratification. |The men (turn- 
coats ever) grinned at their astonished 
women, but these, hiding their discom- 
fiture, whispered : ‘‘ Wait a while; next 
Sunday will see another change.”’ 

Sunday came, and another, and still 
another. But though the robes of the 
voung bride varied in their splendour, 
in colour, in texture, the fashion of them 
remained—staid Nuremburger garb. 

And throughout her long life—for she 
lived long and bare the Burggraf many 
children—the good old Nuremburger coif 
remained her headgear till her death. 

The moral? Well, if ye be women 
If ve be men ye 


ye know it alreadv. 
must even guess it. 





(From the painting by Horace van Ruith, 


PETER AND THE CHELSFA PENSIONERS. 





exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1911.) 


PICTURES 


OF THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY, 1911. 


An Appreciation. 


By JAY. E. FOREST. 


MONG the many duties of the jaded 
pleasure seeker, Spring in Lon- 
dun always-involves the necess- 

ity to ‘‘do’’ the Academy. Animated 
by an obscure but potent compulsion, 
persons who have no love of art, no sym- 
pathy with artists, walk round the 
crowded galleries and bestow a more or 
less perfunctory attention upon each 
picture, until, overcome by fatigue and 
the inevitable headache that follows in 
the wake of prolonged  eye-strain, 
they ‘‘scamp’”’ the last rooms, and 
finally retire, feeling that a duty has 
been accomplished. 
matters little or nothing whether 
pictures are pronounced 


To such people it 
the 
‘* good” or 





bad.’’ It does not occur to them to 
really lonk at and try to understand the 
pictures and the intention which lies 
behind each work. And it is curious 
that though a more or less intelligent 
attention is usually lent to the spoken 
word of friend or stranger, such 
courtesy is seldom accorded to the 
painted message; and yet, how intimate 
and eloquent—how human is the appeal 
of the worst picture that was ever 
painted. However poor the result, 
every picture is a record of patient 
labour, of sincere and often painful 
endeavour, and as such is surely worthy 
of reverence and sympathy. The ex- 
hibition at Burlington House this year is 
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extraordinarily rich in sincere and beau- 
tiful pictures. The expected and the 
accustomed are, of course, there, the 
works of the specialists among the 
artists—the nude boys of Mr. Tuke, the 
plaintive face of Mr. Waterhouse’s well 
known model, the magnificent water 
studies of Mr. Hemy, the delightful por- 
traits by Mr. Shannon, and hosts of 
others without which the Academy 
would not be complete—each a definite 
and coherent expression of truths seen 
in a very definite and characteristic way, 
the reiteration of which could as ill be 
spared as the spring sunshine or the 
roses of June. But apart from these 
works there are many wonderful pic- 
tures that compel attention and awake 
delight. In Room 1 ‘* Lamplight and 
Chintz ’’ (No. 4), by Amy K. Browning 
is peculiarly charming. The wonderful 
technique made subservient to the ‘‘ feel- 
ing”’ of the room presented—this work is 
essentially feminine in character and has 
a kinship with *‘ The Cottage’ (Room 
4, No. 231), by Milly Childers, in spite 
of the entirely different treatment em- 
ployed by the two artists. ‘‘ The Out- 
skirts of a Northern City’’ (Room 1, 
No. 8), by Bertram Priestman, is a 
powerful picture; the sense of space is 
ably given, and the grim character that 
seems to so inevitably encompass north- 
ern cities is faithfully expressed, and 
there is a fine symbolism in the wreathed 
smoke drifts that embrace the whole. 

‘* Winter on a Cornish Moor” (No. 
43, Room 1) with its vigorous drawing 
and pale winter sunshine is very effec- 
tive, and in Room 2, No. 61, Patrick W. 
Adam’s ‘‘ Interior, Carmichael, Lanark- 
shire,’’ with its brilliant and yet har- 
monious colouring, is a picture not 
readily forgotten. Arthur Hacker’s 
‘“ Wet night, Piccadilly Circus,’’ in- 
evitably suggests Turner’s work, but 
the blurred effects and the sense of 
mystery and charm—peculiar to Lon- 
don—are no doubt the result of indi- 
vidual observation. 

‘** The Amazon ”’ (Room 2, No. 85), by 
John Lavery, is an arresting canvas, full 
of an austere dignity and power; and the 
delicate beauty of David Murray’s 
**Call of the Spring ’’ (Room 3, No. 130) 


recalls the earlier work of this thought- 
ful artist. 

‘**A Cottage Garden,’’ by Arthur 
Meade is, though perhaps a little crude 
in colour, exceedingly realistic; the 
sedate charm of ordered rows of pros- 
perous vegetables and well-trained fruit 
trees sets the country lover’s heart 
aching to be away amid such simple, 
homely things. ‘*‘ Weed Burners,’’ by 
Lota Bowen (Room 3, No. 149), though 
unfortunately placed, is a fine picture, 
truthful, simple, and convincing; and 
‘* In the Shade of the Willow ’’ (Room 
3, No. 204), by A. E. Brockbank, also 
unluckily ‘‘skied,’’ has the charm 
which depends upon very faithful ob- 
servation, honestly reproduced. 

In Room 4, No. 242, ‘* The Floodtide 
of Summer,’’ by Val Davis, is very 
charming ; and ‘* Mud and Mist,’’ by C. 
G. Holiday (No. 250), is full of life and 
vigour and the joy of the chase. No. 
281 (Room 4), ‘‘ Goblin Market,’’ by 
Frank Craig, is very decorative and rich 
in colour—a faéry story picture. 

In Gallery 5, ‘* Daughters of the 
Sun ”’ (No. 329), by Laura Knight, is a 
brilliant and daring representation of 
colour and sunlight; it is curiously alive, 
and speaks of the joy of life and youth 
and health. ‘‘Among the Pots ’’ (No. 354, 
Room 6), by Norman Garstin, is remark- 
able for its clever drawing ; and No. 373, 
by E. Procter, also in Room 6, is a de- 
lightful study of an interior. No. 370, 
Room 6, by F. Milner, is a wonderful 
picture—sea and sky swept by a fierce 
wind, the force of which is so well sug- 
gested as to produce a mental effect of 
Strain and _ violence. ** Lamplight ”’ 
(395, Room 6), by E. Phillips Fox, is 
an exquisite picture, still and harmon- 
ious; while ‘‘ The Rehearsal,’’ by 
Richard Jack (418, Room 7), is very 
admirably managed, although the lights 
are perhaps a little scattered. 

‘*Crumplehorn Mill’’ (423, Room 7), 
by Frank Heath, is a typical English 
Autumn scene, faithfully rendered, with 
the village children watching the on- 
coming of hounds down the narrow lane. 
‘*An Unpaid Reckoning”’ (433, Room 7), 
by Frank M. Bennett, is extraordinarily 
able. The detail is exquisite, and the 
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tense pose of the single figure gives 
most admirably the effect of courage and 
control. 

No. 458, by Ursula Wood, ‘‘ The 
Attic Stairs,’’ is another picture which, 
like the two mentioned in the first room, 
is full of a peculiarly feminine charm and 
apprehension; the children are real, and 
the delight and mystery children find in 
playing in disused parts of a house is 
suggested by some alchemy impossible 
to discover. 

‘* The Boyhood of Hamlet’’ (464, 
Room 8), by Andrew W. Turnbull, is a 
decorative picture full of extraordinary 
detail, and very rich in colour; and 
‘* Evening on the Berkshire Downs ”’ 
(465, Room 8), by Fred Hall, is a most 
charming evening effect; and another 
good evening picture is ‘* Close of Day ”’ 
(519, Room 9), by Harold Swanwick. 

The landscapes ‘this year are unusually 
good, in fact a lack of space makes it 
impossible to mention the many can- 
vases worthy of most careful attention. 
‘*The Haystack,’? by Chas. O'Neill 
(534, Room 9), is among the most 
realistic, the simplicity of the sub- 
ject presented being enhanced by 
the restrained and careful handling. 
Another successful evening piciure is 
No. 564, Room 9, by Wallis F. Burrows, 
The impasto is perhaps rather disturb- 
ing at a moderate distance, but seen 
from across the room the picture is ex- 
traordinarily convincing. In Room 10 
the most arresting picture is ‘‘ The 
Sonnet ’’ (670), by Harold Knight; the 
effect of sunlight is amazing, and the 
listening attitudes of the figures most 
faithfully presented. No 696, Room 10, 
‘Awaiting her return,” is delightful, 
and the delicate drawing and serene 
effect of the beautiful room are things 
to be remembered; and the two Living- 
room pictures,’’ by Val Havers in Room 
10, Nos. zor and 708, are curiously 
attractive in a purely decorative way. 

The Water Colour room is unusually 
rich in charming pictures. No. 815, 
** Vanity,’’ by Walter E. Webster, is 
delightful; and No. 800, ‘‘ A Fell-side 
Farm,’’ by Hubert Coutts, with its 
warm yet quiet colouring, soothes and 
quiets the mind with its gentle har- 
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monies; and No. 881, ‘‘ Old Whitby,’’ 
by Oswald Garside, is remarkable for 
its beautiful colouring. ‘‘ The Boat 
Race,’’ by R. E. Clarke (No. 898), is 
very fresh and clean in colour ; and 916 
by Henry C. Brewer, ‘‘ Early Morning, 
Granada,”’ gives a sense of space that 
is exceptional. 

The mystery of Sir Alfred East’s 
‘** Enchanted Castle’’ (922) is very attrac- 
tive, and Arthur Burrington’s ‘‘ Olive 
Gathering ’’ (926), with its curiously 
ominous feeling, gives faithfully the 
effect of a grey day in a sunny climate. 
Another grey day effect (950), ‘‘ A Sun- 
less July,’’ by Jessie Macgregor, is a 
delightfully rendered flower border 
flanked by a grass walk; the sense of 
the riot of summer blossoms is inimit- 
able. No. 960, ‘‘ The Connoisseur,’’ by 
Walter E. Webster, with its charming 
composition and restrained colouring, is 
a wonderful picture ; and Dudley Hardy’s 
‘** Tales of Cashmere ’’ (970) is one of 
the most exquisite of the artist’s works. 
978, ‘‘ Olive Gatherers,” by A. M. 
Shrimpton, is extraordinarily bright and 
light. 981, ‘*‘ A Surrey Lane in Winter- 
time,’’ by William F. Liddell, is remark- 
able in its convincing out-of-door effect. 

To go through the galleries at Bur- 
lington House—once—is to ensure 
missing many pictures that should en- 
chain and enchant the thoughtful mind, 
and to go daily for a walk will certainly 
not serve to exhaust the sources of de- 
light, for the portraits alone are worthy 
of very special attention, this class of 
work, revealing as it inevitably does, 
not only the characteristics of the sitter, 
but the nature of the mind of the artist. 
Such strange betrayals may be made to 
the seeing eye, by the painted record of 
a series of observations of a hand, a 
face, a scrap of drapery, and one 
wonders if the artist guesses how much 
he is telling. The painter’s art is so in- 
timate and so personal that it is impos- 
sible to treat his confidences with too 
much reverence or tenderness. 

Among the portraits, No. 289 in Gal- 
lery 5, by Arthur D. McCormick, is 
beyond praise. The amazing aliveness 
of the figure is extraordinary, and the 
dignity so marvellously given—not paint 
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merely, but actual mind stuff—goes to 
the making of such pictures; and it is 
curiously painful to notice the callous 
attitude of many of the people who view 
the pictures to what are in reality sacred 
messages of truth and insight writ 
plainly for those who will to read. For 
God, the God of the world, the God of 
truth and beauty, lies revealed in every 
lovely human thought, in every gallant 
human effort to present beauty and 
truth, and a picture gallery is surely a 
presentment of various aspects of truth 
and beauty, and of expressions of mys- 
terious and sub-conscious human feeling. 

In this essentially practical age, when 
luxury, the piling up of possessions, the 
aggrandisement of the Ego, seem likely 
to defeat their own aims, it is to the 
artists that one must turn to gain re- 
minders of the real things that matter; 
and this year’s Exhibition at the Royal 
Academy gives magnificent assurance 
that these faithful priests will not fail. 
The presentment of common things, the 
insistent note of simplicity, the absence 
of affectation, the self suppression, that 
are apparent on every side, are all tokens 
that tender hands are keeping alight the 
lamp of truth, tender eyes seeing very 
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clearly where beauty lies. In the high- 
ways of the country, in simple homes, in 
the stored peace of interiors tended by 
women’s loving care, from every wall at 
Burlington House the message comes, 
like the calling of some soft insistent 
music. And, oh, it were wise to pause 
a little in the agonising strife for gain, 
for excitement, for pleasure, and to 
stand aside for a little space and see the 
truth with fearless eye; to hear the low, 
sweet music above the roar of the 
world’s discordant cries. And having 
seen, having heard, to give thanks to 
those who with loving care have 
garnered the truth and beauty for others 
to take joy in. 

To regard the joy of seeing pictures 
as a duty is surely absurd. To go to 
Burlington House because you love 
beauty and humanity is a more sane 
position, and to stay because from 
every wall beauties assail the eye is a 
wholly reasonable thing. If one must 
have duty in the matter, let it be the 
duty of courtesy, let each picture have 
courteous and sympathetic attention; 
and this having been accorded, the man 
who can go empty away must be blind 


indeed. 





I, When I Wake at Dawn. 


By Jay, E. Forest. 


WHEN I wake at dawn, am once again 
I A little child quite innocent and gay. 
Nothing of fear nor grief nor wrong nor pain— 
Can mar the moment of each new born day. 


The song of birds, the sunshine on my wall 


Are dear and kind. 


And ah! the little tune 


The breezes sing ! but swift the hot tears fall; 


Remembrance follows waking very soon. 


Fa ==] AS S59 








IN THE HANDS OF THE GODS. 


By FRANCES 


CHAPTER I. 


R. KRANOS looked at Mrs. 
Kranos. ‘‘ That girl takes after 
you,’’ he said, with irritation. 

‘* Dimitri!’’ exclaimed his wife, re- 
proachfully; she hesitated, then sum- 
moned up courage. ‘‘ Mamma thinks 
she has just your ways.”’ 

‘* What are my ways?” This was 
asked in a lazy voice as he iit another 
cigarette. 

‘“Oh, ways ” replied his wife 
vaguely, with a slight wave of her hand, 
‘*er—obstinate ways,’’and her husband 
laughed. 

Men never object to hear they are ob- 
stinate. In themselves obstinacy is a 
proof of strong will, but in their women- 
kind it is insubordination, which must 
be put down with a firm hand. 

‘* Helena has been tiresome, | admit,’ 
began Mrs. Kranos, ‘* but surely this 
man will do. If she were not quite so 
fastidious and so obstinate e 

‘* That is all nonsense,’’ interrupted 
Helena’s father with great determina- 
tion. ‘‘ I shall put a stop to her flights 
of imagination ; she must be content with 
the husband I choose.”’ 

Mrs. Kranos sighed. Ever since her 
married life began she had given in to 
Dimitri, and she was used to it. Dimitri 
was fussy, especially over trifles, such as 
his dinners, which was apt to annoy the 
cook and other members of the house- 
hold. His daughter was accustomed to 
his idiosyncrasies, and accepted them as 
being absolutely necessary to the peace 
of the household, so when she grumbled 
her father never heard her. In time, as 
Mrs. Kranos had found out, you can 
adjust your digestion to a diet of floury 
potatoes, which you hate, and rice, 
boiled hard, which you detest, and still 
live; yet Mrs. Kranos doubted whether 
Helena would ever submit to her father’s 
tastes in husbands as she had 
obliged to do in culinary matters. 
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more of her heart than she did of her 
digestion—it was tiresome. 

Poor Mrs. Kranos began to doubt 
whether she had been wise in allowing 
her daughters an English education. 
Naturally a Greek girl thinks only of her 
‘* dot,’’? the amount of money her hus- 
band will have, how she may outshine 
her friends and so forth. Here was 
Helena, who talked of love, marrying for 
love. The idea was English and 
ridiculous. 

So far Helena had refused two eligible 
suitors; not actually refused, that did not 
lie in her power, but being disagreeable 
did, and she managed in that way. Mrs. 
Kranos wondered how long the girl 
would be able to stand out against her 
father. Putting these unwelcome 
thoughts aside, Mrs. Kranos roused her- 
self to ask : 

‘* When is he coming ?”’ 

‘“ I told you yesterday he was dining 
here to-morrow. 
are !’’ 

‘* Yes, so you did, I am sorry; ’’ this 
quite meekly; then, ‘‘ Have you men- 
tioned it to Helena ?”’ 

‘Not yet, I shall to-night. 
Polymnia, do make her behave, 
manners were atrocious last time.” 

** What can I do?”’ she inquired rather 
feebly. 

** Just like a woman—why do you ask 
me that? If I knew how to manage 
her, should I want your help? If this 
comes to nothing,’’ added Mr. Kranos 
with some impatience, ‘‘ I shall pack her 
off to Visalo. She will find it lonely 
enough there, and be heartily glad to 
come back to Athens on any terms. We 
can send Miss Austen with her.”’ 

Mrs. Kranos looked much disturbed, 
a vision of the house without Miss 
Austen mounting guard over the four 
children in the schoolroom, too 
awful! 

‘* There are the three others coming 
on, Polymnia. I declare daughters 
are——’’ here her husband broke off sud- 


How forgetful you 


And, 
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was 
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denly to say, ‘‘ See that she has a decent 
frock ; last time she looked hideous.’’ 

Mrs. Kranos groaned. ‘‘ She made 
herself a fright on purpose. What am 
I todo?”’ 

** Do,’” he repeated scornfully, ‘*‘ why 
not dress her yourself ?”’ 

And he went out, leaving his wife to 
reflect that the older daughters grow the 
more troublesome they become. 


CHAPTER II. 


‘* AFTER all, Grace, confess it is better 
out here on the hills than in hot, dusty 
Athens,”’ and 
Helena flung 
herself down 
on the grass by 
Miss Austen. 

Miss Austen 
did not say 
anything, but 
stroked the 
girl’s dark hair 
with a_ very 
gentle hand. 
The Farrants 
were coming 
out to Athens, 
and Grace 
wanted to be 
with them, and 
here she was at RSS i 
Visalo, practic- \ \ ' 
ally exiled. | 
Years ago 
when Jack 
Farrant had cared for her he had been 
too poor to think of marrying, but just 
lately he had come into some property, 
and so ** Did he still care?”’ She 
wondered. ‘‘ Was that the reason of 
his coming ?’’ Grace’s heart quickened 
at the thought. ** Should she marry 
him if he asked her ?”’ 

Helena’s voice brought her back from 
dreamland. ‘‘ You won’t get tired of 
me and of these mountains, will you ?’’ 
the girl was saying. ‘‘ Who knows how 
long we shall be forced to stay here? 
I do not intend to give in to Papa, and 
he is as obstinate as a mule."’ Helena 
shrugged her shoulders, a typical Greek 








‘* THAT GIRL TAKES AFTER YOU.”’ 
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shrug. ‘* How do you like your task of 
gaoler, Grace, and what did the Judge 
say when he wrote to-day—penal servi- 
tude, eh! No, don’t frown, it spoils 
your beauty and has no improving effect 
upon me. You cannot expect me to 
admire Papa when he treats me in this 
abominable fashion. Ah, I don’t believe 
you are listening,’’ and Helena broke off 
abruptly. 

‘* Yes, I am,’’ answered Grace Austen, 
calmly, with the same far-away look in 
her eyes that Helena had noticed before, 
‘*IT am really sorry about this, sorry 
that these things should trouble you 
before your time. It is miserable, I 

TS» admit.”’ 

§ an eh ‘*Miserable !”’ 
PRE wae 
+ repeated 
ws Helena, bitter- 
ly. ‘* That is 
hardly strong 
enough when 
the whole of 
your life and 
his is involved. 
And young 


” 





enough! 
scornfully. ‘I 
am old enough 
to know that 
marriage 
means either 
heaven or hell. 
1 have seen it 
in my own 
family. I have 
thought _ seri- 
iously, thought 
everything out. I had to. You simply 
must when they bring these men and 
tell you you are going to marry one of 
them.”’ 

Grace Austen sat with her elbows on 
her knees and her chin resting on her 
clasped hands; she knew she could not 
stop Helena when once the girl roused 
herself to anger about what she termed 
‘‘the insufferable injustice of life,’’ so 
she did not try. 

‘‘ If you can take marriage as some 
girls do—he has money, you have 
money, he goes his way, you go yours— 
but I don’t want that, Grace, I must live 
his life and he must live mine. Roman- 
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| 
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tic, idiotic, if you like to think so, yet in 
your heart you know,”’ Helena stopped, 
and Grace Austen waited, ‘‘it might 
be wonderful.”’ 

After a few minutes Helena went on: 
‘** 1 am selfish, I always think of myself 
first ; but I have never had a chance, not 
in my life, not in our life. If I had 
some one who cared for me, then there 
would be no longer any need to think of 
myself,’’ said the girl, quaintly. ‘‘I 
could be an angel, I could be adorable, I 
could—ah !”’ 

Miss Austen got up. ‘* Don’t you 
think you are apt to dwell too much on 
your own feelings,’’ she said slowly, and 
then with some hesitation, ‘‘ Suppose—”’ 

‘*He never comes,’’ added Helena 
simply, and then with an appeal in her 
voice. ‘‘ Is there no Heaven? Do you 
not believe in a place where those who 
have lost their chance on earth may find 
it again ?”’ 

‘**1 wish you would not say such 
things,’? and Miss Austen moved 
wearily. 

‘* Because you believe but dare not say 
so yourself. 1 am outrageous, true but 
primitive; what I say ’’’—with quiet 
scorn—‘* offends your sense of propriety. 
Who could love the better of us two? I. 
could. You suppress your feelings too 
much, you kill them. Perhaps you are 
saved some suffering, and you hate pain, 
but I,’’ and Helena stretched out her 
arms to the sky, ‘‘I am afraid of 
nothing, not even of myself.”’ 

** Everyone feels like that once,’’ said 
Grace; then after a pause, ‘‘ How long 
have I been teaching you children ?”’ 

** Seven years.”’ 

‘** And I am thirty-five. 
old ?”’ 

** Horribly.” 

‘* Yes, I think you are right; ‘ hor- 
ribly’ old to anyone as young as you 
are. Yet I can remember when I felt 
just as you do to-night. Felt that there 
must be happiness waiting somewhere, 
and it came—but never to stay. Ghosts 
and memories, ghosts and memories 
and I am thirty-five. Sometimes I feel 
my life here is impossible. I tell you 
this because I love you and don’t want 
you to waste your life on an ideal being 
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of your own creation. It is hard enough 
if you care for a man who never thinks 
of you, still harder if he does not exist.’’ 

‘* Then you advise me to marry this 
man Papa has chosen,’’ said Helena 
coldly. 

‘*No, no,’ cried Miss Austen, ‘* you 
misunderstand me. Don’t expect too 
much, don’t want too much. Can’t 
you grasp my meaning? Do not 
think some one is waiting for you 
to care as you are ready to do. I 
did once, and ‘the infinite pathos of 
human life.’ ”’ 

‘* Why should I care,’’ replied Helena, 
impulsively. ‘‘ I tell you love is worth, 
must be worth, everything. For a day’s 
happiness, for an hour’s recklessness, I 
would accept the cost.”’ 

** Don’t,’’ said Miss Austen hurriedly. 
‘* Don’t say that; suppose it should come 
true.” 

‘* We are in the hands of the gods,’”’ 
and Helena stood up and bowed in the 
direction of Olympus. 


CHAPTER III. 


VISALO was a tract of land on the moun- 
tain side which belonged to the Kranos’ 
family. It was indeed a place of banish- 
ment; just one large house, old and 
dilapidated, and a few cottages or rather 
huts. The steward occupied the house, 
and looked after the vines and the mak- 
ing of the wine. Once, some years 
back, the children were sent there during 
the summer months. Needless to say, 
they loved the place and enjoyed the 
wildness and the freedom. 

Imagine a wide expanse of land 
covered with vines and hemmed in by 
a background of mountains. Tall black 
mountains, with no verdure, and here 
and there a gaping cleft, dazzling white, 
which showed that there was, or had 
been, a marble quarry ; such was Visalo. 

Beyond the houses, higher up the 
mountain side were the walls of a castle 
which had been built by Mr. Kranos’s 
great-grandmother. She died before 
the castle was finished, and no one 
had ever had the energy, wish, or 
perhaps funds, to carry out her whim. 
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The ruins might have been those of some 
deserted banquet-hall, with the grey 
stone walls overgrown with creeper, the 
gothic windows empty, and the hall it- 
self roofless, exposed to the pleasure of 
wind and rain. Half an hour’s steady 
climb from here brought you to a spot 
from where you could see the plain of 
Attico and Athens, and beyond Athens, 
the sea, studded with islands. This was 
Helena’s favourite walk, and she gener- 
ally came in the cool of the evening just 
before sunset. The girl was not pining 
for Athens, far from that; she delighted 
in Visalo, although they had already 
been there a month. No communica- 
tion with the outside world—that was 
part of her punishment—no letters to 
receive, and therefore none to write. 
Life was just sweet idleness, and she 
described it well when she said to Miss 
Austen : ‘‘ I am steeped in the beauty of 
the land, I see nothing but the loveliness 
of nature, and it satisfies me. I am 
becoming uncivilised, going back to 
nature. If I saw the mountain top open 
and a god come forth, I should instantly 
believe and worship. Every myth that 
the world has ever conceived could have 
taken place here.’’ 

Mr. Kranos could not possibly have 
imagined one mite of the pleasure, the 
almost intense pleasure, that Helena 
found in her banishment. After the 
endless small disagreements that had 
crept into her life just lately the restful- 
ness of Visalo was indeed peace. Then 
came the day when Helena discovered 
to her dismay that Miss Austen was 
longing for Athens. Helena wondered 
if she were standing in Grace’s way. 
What was she to do? She could not 
return home, and Grace could not leave 
her. In the end Mrs. Kranos was per- 
suaded by Helena to write and invite Mr. 
and Miss Farrant over to Visalo to stay 
with Miss Austen—that was, if they 
cared to see the country of Greece, and 
did not object to being isolated for a few 


days. Evidently they did not, for Miss 
Austen was jubilant, and Helena, 


although she tried to hide it, was sor- 
rowful. The tranquillity of her banish- 
ment would soon be over; she would be 
obliged to come out of her dreamland to 
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entertain Miss Farrant, while Grace— 
and Helena, recalling their late conversa- 
tion, half smiled. When the fatal day 
came, she left Miss Austen to welcome 
the guests, and, as soon as the hot after- 
noon sun began to lose its power, fled to 
her usual retreat. 

‘** Say I am not out of the schoolroom 
yet, Grace, and still shy!’’ she called 
out, before leaving the house. 

The sunset that evening was more 
gorgeous than ever, and the desolation 
of the mountains still grander. Helena 
sat and watched the light fade and grow 
dim; she stood up, her eyes filled with 
a passionate glow, a burning resentment 
that the beauty of even a day should 
pass out of her life and she be powerless 
to check it. Jack Farrant was climbing 
towards her, but she never noticed 
him. When he drew near he saw the rapt 
expression in her eyes, and hesitated. 
Just then she looked wonderfully lovely, 
for he saw her as no one had seen her, 
with the depths of her soul stirred by the 
intensity of her thoughts. Suddenly she 
raised her arms as if pleading to the 
skies, he saw her lips move as she 
breathed the word “‘ Life.’’ In answer 
to her prayer he stood before her. If 
it might have been, he would have chosen 
her out of all the world of women to be 
his wife. If it might have been, she 
would have chosen him to be the man 
to whom she wouid be able to tell how 
much she had thought and dreamt of 
this world of human beings and of the 
world created by the dream soul. 

And they simply looked at each other 
in silence. Helena was the first to 
recover; she put both hands behind her 
back and asked with mock gravity, 

** Captain John Smith, from England, 
I believe ?”’ 

He bared his head and bowed low. 
‘* The Princess Pocahontas, is it not? ”’ 

Helena had taken in at a glance the 
closely cropped hair, the ruddy complex- 
ion, the tall, spare figure, the upright 
bearing, and judged him to be as gallant 
a man and sailor as ever lived and 
swore by the memory of good Queen 
Elizabeth. 

Farrant lifted his head suddenly and 
caught her glance. ‘‘ The Princess is 
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wanted at the Camp. 


I am sent with 
those tidings.”’ 

‘** Then the Princess will repair thither 
immediately.’’ 

He offered his hand with great 
dignity, their eyes met again, and this 
time they both began to laugh heartily, 
just as children do over their own jokes. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THe days that followed were curious 
enough. Emily Farrant could not 
understand her brother. Why should 
he choose to come to Visalo unless he 
wanted to see Grace again and make 
their old acquaintance something more 
binding? Now he was with Grace he 
seemed in no hurry to bring matters to 
a climax. In the meantime Miss Austen 
was puzzled and also vexed with Helena. 
As a rule Helena always welcomed any 
of her friends right royally, but this time 
she seemed indifferent. She was never 
anxious to join in any of their expedi- 
tions, but if she did so she and Jack 
Farrant persisted in talking to one 
another in a language that was far 
beyond Miss Austen’s comprehension. 
Why “‘ Princess’’? Who was ‘‘ Pow- 
hatan,’’ and why should Jack urge 
Helena to ‘‘ defy him’’? All trivialities 
perhaps, but it showed plainly that 
these two did understand each other, 
although neither of them seemed 
capable of expressing an opinion of 
the other when asked. This naturally 
hurt Miss Austen. She was proud 
of Helena, and loved to hear her 
praised, and she wanted Helena to say 
something, however little, in favour of 
the man she loved. 

In the meantime, every day was mak- 
ing it clearer to Helena that as long as 
she lived she would never be able to 
forget Farrant, and she longed for them 
to leave, and he, well, he simply dreaded 
the thought. 

Then came the crisis. They were on 
their way home rather late one evening 
after a long ramble up the mountains, 
when Helena, who was keenly nervous in 
a thunderstorm, insisted that a storm 
was coming on, and that they should 
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shelter in the old Castle. She hurried 
on with Miss Farrant, and they had just 
reached the spot when a loud peal of 
thunder shook the air. Helena im- 
mediately dived into the darkest corner 
and hid her eyes, while Emily Farrant 
stood by her side, exclaiming with joy as 
every flash lit up the ruins. By now it 
was dark, and the storm was glorious. 
Helena, as an audience, was unapprecia- 
tive, and Emily soon left her and went 
in search of her brother, who would be 
enjoying the fierceness of the storm as 
much as she was. The next time Helena 
dared open her eyes a vivid flash showed 
her utter desolation; she was alone! 
With a half moan she sprang to her feet 
and stumbled wildly across the banquet 
hall. Completely possessed by fear she 
imagined some one was following her, 
and she tried to run faster; in her blind 
haste she missed the way and now there 
was nothing but a blank wall in front of 
her. She beat it fiercely with both 
hands, and cried despairingly, ‘‘ Jack, 
oh, Jack!’’ Then she heard a well- 
known voice, ‘‘ Helena!’’ She was 
safe, but the strain was too much, 
instead of answering, she fell in a heap 
against the wall. The next thing she 
knew was that Farrant was holding her 
closely in his arms, that he was kissing 
her back to life, that she did not want 
to be brought back, and over all this 
there was a bewildered feeling that she 
ought to protest, but could not. 


* + % o * * 


Mr. Kranos was more than astonished 
when he received the following letter 
from Helena :— 


**My dear Papa, 


‘**T am wildly, deliriously happy, and 
profoundedly wretched—entirely your 
fault that all this has happened. 1 
mean that you gave me the opportunity 
of falling in love with Jack, and now 
you simply must agree to our marriage. 
Have I ever wanted to marry anyone 
before? No. So now that I do you 


must feel relieved. 
‘** If I had not the dreadful suspicion 
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that I have taken him away from 
Grace, but she said she had really quite 
decided not to accept him if he should 
have asked her. Oh, it must be true; 
say you believe it is true! Don’t think 
me mean. It was not my fault that I 
loved him, and indeed not his, and we 
should never, never have told one 
another, but Grace found out accident- 
ally one night when—there is no need 
to tell you that. Dad, he is perfect, and 
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** Daddy, she could never really have 
loved him, or she could not have given 
him to me? Could she? It is stupid to 
worry, but I could not—’’ Here some 
words were crossed out, and the letter 
finished abruptly with ‘‘Come. Your 
daughter, 

HELENA«.”’ 


‘* There, what do you think of that, 
Polymnia ? I 


sincerely hope Miss 


FARRANT WAS HOLDING HER CLOSELY IN HIS ARMS. 


I want you to let him bring me home— 
now, before we go to England. 

‘* You see, dear, you wanted me to 
marry some one you had chosen, and 
after all Jack is your choice, or if not, 
why did you send him out into the wilds 
to find me? I am so extraordinarily 
happy that I love everyone, that is why 
you are so suddenly forgiven for your 
past bad behaviour. 


Austen did not care about the fellow. 
What do you think?” 

** What did you say, Dimitri? Grace 
care for him? Oh, no’’—this very 
simply—‘*‘ if she did why should she give 
him up to Helena ?”’ 

‘* I never met a woman yet who could 
give you a reason for anything she might 
like to do or say,” answered Mr, 
Kranos, slowly, ‘‘ Have you? ’’ 








THE LAND-YACHT. 


By SIR JAMES MOODY. 


‘* And this our life, exempt from public 
haunt, 
Finds tongues in trees, books in the 
running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every- 


thing.”’ 
A® 
popular every year, a few notes 
by a practical caravanner may not 
be ill-timed. 

My experience of the pastime extends 
to nineteen years, and I took to it acci- 
dentally as it were. A kind friend of 
mine owned a caravan, and when my 
wife and I were discussing our summer 
holiday, it occurred to us to ask the loan 
of it. This was granted without hesi- 
tation, and away we went. We had 
such a good time in the New Forest, 
Hampshire, on the Downs and through 
the lovely villages on the banks of the 
Avon in Wiltshire, that we made up our 
minds to have a van of our own. Men- 
tioning this to a sagacious old acquain- 
tance, he said ‘‘ Don’t ! Borrow it again 
and see if you like it as well a second 
time.’’ This we did, and a trip through 
the Eastern Counties was even more 
enjoyable than the first, and quite 
decided us. Seeing an advertisement 
that Bostock’s (late Wombwell’s) mena- 
gerie was to be sold, I repaired to the 
scene and became the possessor of the 
travelling cage which had accommodated 
the Brahmin bull, an elk, and a buffalo! 
This was generations old, well seasoned 
and well made. An inner lining was 
taken out, a new side put in where the 
bars had been, a new floor laid, and 
there was a good caravan. So far I had 
followed my friend’s design, but his 
fittings did not commend themselves to 
us. We felt it very irksome to have to 
take bedclothes out at night and make 
our beds when we were tired, so I in- 
vented a_ sleeping-berth-settee which, 
when bed-time comes, by a simple move- 
ment is at once converted into two 


Caravanning is becoming more 
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ships’ berths ready to get into, the beds 
having been made in the morning before 
turning the berths into a settee. Our 
previous experience taught us also to 
design other contrivances for our com- 
fort. I have found that most of the 
fittings planned by ordinary van builders 
are clumsy, and take up far more space 
than they need. My present caravan is 
an exact copy of this first one, only 
lighter, and accommodates four to five 
persons comfortably. There is also 
facility for a bath. 

This question of lightness should be 
the first consideration when designing 
a caravan, for a tour may be consider- 
ably marred by having your horses over- 
weighted. I think one should be over, 
rather than under, horsed. 

Those who have never caravanned 
cannot realise the freedom and pleasure 
of the pastime. It is a genuine pastime, 
not a waste-time. Our pace is the exact 
opposite to the motor-car. We do not 
desire to rush from point to point, our 
object being to dawdle along the lovely 
roads and lanes of the country, to visit 
churches, castles, mansions, farms, 
cottages, and places celebrated for their 
beauty. All this we accomplish with 
ease, for do we not carry our home 
with us? We have no need to look for 
accommodation in frowsy village inns or 
pretentious and _ extortionate hotels. 
When we wish to stop we do so, and 
are always in our own home with our 
own surroundings. I often now sit in 
my van and think of the many lovely 
views of mountain, river, sea, and lands- 
cape we have looked at through our 
large bay window. Then again, what 
treasures of old silver, oak, furniture, 
china, and bric-a-brac have we seen 
which no money could buy! Nor indeed 
did we often like to ask the owners if 
they would part with such things, fear- 
ing to offend them. 

To my mind one of the greatest 
pleasures in caravanning is coming in 
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contact with the real old yeoman, who, 
in the country, still exists. Fine, gener- 
ous, hospitable men, who go out of their 
way to help you, as also do their wives 
and families. I do not say but that at 
first, when you ask to camp in a con- 
venient field near the homestead, you 
are eyed with suspicion. Questions are 
asked who are you, and what is your 
object in travelling in such a manner? 
Are you labour agitators, political, tee- 
total, church, or a show? When you 
explain you are only on pleasure bent 
your troubles are over, except one, and 
that is getting away again. I can recall 
many acts of kindness, one for example 
a farmer, just up from a sick bed 
where he had been confined by an attack 
of rheumatic fever, turning out at night 
in the rain to show us a pitch, putting 
his own horses out of the stables to 
accommodate ours, and later, coming to 
the van to say his wife could not think 
of the lady sleeping out on such a night, 
and insisting on our occupying the room 
that had been got ready for us. This 
is only one of very many instances. On 
the other hand I have been able, from 
time to time, to return such kindnesses 
later on, and it has given me great satis- 
faction so to do. Many of our hosts 
absolutely refuse to take any remunera- 
tion, and insist on loading us with 
presents. A little Christmas gift in 
such a case is not amiss, and will make 
our reception next time all the heartier. 
Although years have passed, we are 
often pleasantly reminded of our visits 
to various parts of the country by the 
receipt of Christmas, and New Year 
cards, pots of cream, and other little 
attentions. I am glad to know that we 
can always go back to old camping 
grounds, and believe that others, tour- 
ing in the same manner, would also be 
welcomed at them; and this should, I 
think, be the aim of all caravanners— 
to leave a good name and reputation 
behind them and so help their fellows. 

Of all pursuits caravanning is cer- 





tainly one of the healthiest. Unlimited 
exercise, constant change of scene and 
mental distraction, all day long in the 
open air, practically all night also, for 
the well-designed van has perfect ven- 
tilation. Up early in the morning, to 
bed early at night, thoroughly tired. 
Good, wholesome food, without rich or 
superfluous dishes, for have we not to 
cook and prepare everything ourselves ! 
(For this, by the way, a_ well-kept 
Rippingille oil stove is hard to beat.) 

A friend of mine once had my van for 
a month. He arrived provided with a 
copious supply of medicine. I said to 
his wife, ‘‘ All this will go out of the 
window within a couple of days,’’ and 
sure enough it did. A man restored to 
health came back from the trip, and no 
medicine had been needed. 

As I said recently at the annual dinner 
of the Caravan Club,* I know of no life 
which gives such a complete brain rest, 
and confidently recommend it to the 
busy, overworked, broken down man or 
woman. Caravanning is also an ideal 
way of carrying out the open-air treat- 
ment for those with delicate lungs. It 
has often struck me that many suffering 
from paralysis and other conditions 
which render them helpless and prevent 
them seeing the country in an ordinary 
way, would derive great pleasure and 
benefit in being conveyed about in this 
manner accompanied by a sympathetic 
and capable nurse. 

‘* But what about weather?’’ I am 
constantly being asked. ‘‘ It must be 
very disagreeable when wet.’’ Bright, 
sunny weather, not too hot, with occa- 
sional showers to cool the air and lay 
the dust, is ideal. A steady downpour 
is not pleasant, but even then you are 
in comfortable, waterproof quarters, 
with your books, cheerful surroundings 
and companionship; and the enthusi- 
astic caravanner always finds some- 
thing to do and does not mind the 
rain, taking it all in the day’s work. 
Of course, if there is a large party, 


* The Caravan Club of Great Britain and Ireland was founded in 1907, “ to bring 
together those interested in van life as a pastime,’’ etc. An annual dinner and annual 
Meet are held. The Hon. Secretary (Mr. J. Harris Stone, M.A., 358, Strand, London, 
W.C.) will, I am sure, be only too pleased to give any information to would-be members. 
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and tents have to be resorted to, it 
is not so pleasant, and canvas often 
entails delay in getting away from 
camp, as packing it wet adds so much 
weight to be drawn. Besides, tents 
imply numbers, and this, in itself is, in 
my opinion, to be deprecated. At the 
most, three or four should travel to- 
gether, and these most carefully 
selected, having kindred tastes and the 
determination to make the best of 
everything and enjoy themselves what- 
ever may happen. 

We have no anxieties (if we except 
the little uncertainty of getting our 
nightly pitch, and which always comes 
right as I have said); we do not want to 
hurry; every mile of this little country 
is of interest. What does it matter 
whether we do ten, fifteen, or twenty 
miles a day, or whether we wander off 
the main road to the left or right? We 
don’t even know when we start in the 
morning where we shall be at night. 
We do not worry about letters or tele- 
grams, business is cast to the winds, 
and for us the telephone does not exist. 

I would like now to give a few prac- 
tical hints to would-be caravanners. 
When looking for a pitch I try to get 
near a substantial farm. It is nice for 
one’s wife to have the companionship 
of the ladies of the house. It is also 
pleasant for them to visit us in the even- 
ing, or for us to call upon them. This 
position also solves the question of 
water, milk, fruit, vegetables, and often 
butter and poultry. A good draw-in, 
and a large gate, with room to get 
straight, are much to be desired. A 
level pitch should also be aimed at, with 
hard bottom, so that the wheels do not 
sink and make the morning start diffi- 
cult. On soft ground I have sometimes 
placed planks for the wheels to rest on. 
A good view is desirable, and, if the 
weather is threatening, some _ shelter, 
such as a high hedge, a stack or a barn, 
though not too near in case of fire. A 
shed close at hand is most useful to 
hang the harness up in, and for the man 
to clean knives, plates, boots, and do 
other small jobs, especially if wet. My 
custom is always to turn the back of the 


van to the west, so as to get the early 
sun on the large window in the morn- 
ing. Corn for the horses can be bought 
when passing through towns, other pro- 
vender from the farmer. You must feed 
the horses well to get the necessary 
work out of them. Grazing alone will 
not do. For bread you can depend on 
meeting bakers on the road many times 
a day, indeed it is singular how often 
one turns up just as he is wanted. You 
should have a supply of farthings with 
you for the purchase of this commodity. 
The best time to commence your tour 
is after the hay is cut and saved. Far- 
mers then turn their horses out in the 
fields at night and so have plenty of 
room to accommodate strangers. They 
often make anxious enquiries about the 
health of your animals, fearing to intro- 
duce disease into their stud. A good 
handy-man is a great comfort—one 
who can drive, and look after the 
horses, and make himself generally use- 
ful. Mine was an old huntsman to first- 
rate packs. He was always respectful, 
energetic, cheerful and untiring. He 
had been accustomed to long fasts when 
out with the hounds and never grumbled 
at irregularity of meals. I once asked 
him if he liked caravanning. He an- 
swered, ‘‘ I don’t exactly like it, but I 
would not like to see anyone else going 
with you.’’ Poor fellow! he is now in- 
capacitated through illness and I should 
have great difficulty in getting his equal. 
When hiring horses you should always 
insist on having their own collars with 
them—those they are accustomed to 
work in regularly—also get the collars 
thoroughly dried if possible after a 
day’s work before putting them on 
again; by such care wrung shoulders 
and sore withers will be avoided. 
Caravanners must be extremely meth- 
odical and tidy. Their maxim must be 
‘*a place for everything and everything 
in its place.’” The moment a thing has 
been finished with put it back in its 
assigned receptacle. In the morning, 
while the ladies tidy up the interior, see 
personally that the horses are thor- 
oughly fit, the axles oiled, the harness 
sound, and that the brake acts easily 
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and efficiently. It is a good plan to 
have the roller down on every hill of 
sharp gradient in case the horses stop. 
A pan and wheel chain should also be 
provided for steep declivities. If you 
come to a severe ascent don’t strain 
your animals. You can generally get a 
trace horse, near by, for a trifling fee. 

When setting out on a journey it is 
advisable to decide upon a point to be 
ultimately reached. Ramble about as 
much as you like, but keep this goal in 
mind. It gives method to the tour. 
The following is an example of a pretty 
trip. 

Starting in Surrey, across the county 
into Berkshire, visiting the old Roman 
citv Silchester, striking the Bath Road 
beyond Reading, then down to Bristol 
via Hungerford, Newbury, Savernake, 
and Marlboro’. From Bristol along the 
Severn to Berkelev, and so to Glouces- 
ter. Cross the Severn and journey 
down to Chepstow, then up the valley 
of the Wye, and through Tintern to 
Monmouth. Visit Raglan Castle, and 
pass through the beautiful vale of Crick- 
howell and Abergavenny to the Black 
Mountains, crossing which Talgarth 
and Hay are reached. On from there 
to Hereford, Ledbury, Tewkesbury, 
Worcester, Stratford-on-Avon, War- 
wick, Banbury, Oxford, Dorchester, 
Wallingford, and so along the Thames 
to Reading and home. The time taken 
was about five weeks and the route was 
beautiful throughout. 

Fifteen miles is a very fair day’s 
journey, but if you are making for a 
place where you know you will at once 
get in, and where you intend to stop 
for more than one night, you can push 
on. I have, under such circumstances, 
done twenty-five—thirty miles in a day. 

I have found a bicycle, which is easily 


carried (or as a matter of fact two can 
be) of much use in exploring the neigh- 
bourhood of the camp; fetching pro- 
visions (if in an unusually out-of-the-way 
spot); in case of a breakdown remote 
from assistance; and riding ahead when 
in a narrow road to divert vehicles by 
telling the drivers that there is a large 
caravan coming which fills up the lane, 
not of course saying that I have any 
connection with it. I sometimes also 
ride on and secure a pitch by the time 
the van overtakes me which, when be- 
lated, saves much trouble and delay. 

In respect to clothing all that is really 
necessary is a medium Norfolk suit, 
with another for change if wet, and a 
blue serge suit for best, which will also 
do at a pinch for dining out (for one 
receives invitations from time to time); 
but for those who are particular a dinner 
jacket suit takes up but little extra 
room. A waterproof coat and thick 
walking boots should be provided, and 
I have found a pair of india-rubber 
Wellingtons most useful when camped 
in grass, for even if fine the dew is very 
heavy in the early morning. I have not 
the temerity to advise ladies, but they 
instinctively will know what is required 
to correspond with that which is recom- 
nended to men. 

These are, I think, the principal hints 
{ can give, but let me assure beginners 
that whatever doubts and fears they may 
have on taking the road, they will all be 
dissipated after the first day. Authors 
of steries and books on the subject must 
make them amusing so that they shall 
sell, but such disagreeable experiences 
as those portrayed in ‘‘ The Caravan- 
ners ’’ are impossible, in my opinion, in 
a well-designed, well-equipped caravan 
with, as I have said above, a carefully 
arranged and limited party of friends. 
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THE FIRST BRIEF. 


By J. L. HORNIBROOK. 


I, 


se OT it, Danvers, old man! Got 
=<” 

Fanshaw burst like a whirl- 
wind into his friend’s room in the 
Temple, flourishing a _ legal-looking 
document over his head. 

Yorke Danvers—he was proud of the 
baptismal name—looked up crossly from 
his writing-table. He was one of those 
orderly persons who resent being dis- 
turbed in this riotous fashion. 

**Got what?’’ he asked, in a snap- 


pish tone. 
‘* First blood—that is, first brief, I 
mean. Badgered old Cowley, the 


solicitor, until I dragged it out of him 
at last. Chucked it over to get rid of 
me, I daresay. All the same, here it 
is.”’ 

‘* What case?’’ inquired Danvers, 
critically examining his finger nails. 

** Case of palming off a bogus cheque. 
Young fellow named Hitherway landed 
for it.”’ 

Imperceptible almost was the start 
which Danvers gave. It would have 
escaped anyone but a quick observer; 
and Fanshaw, whose heated. imagina- 
tion was already soaring towards the 
woolsack, failed to notice it. 

Danvers’ eyes remained steadily fixed 
on his finger nails. Master of himself 
as he was, he controlled his features, 
though a swift change had swept for a 
moment over his face. 

** Hither— Hither— whom did you 
say?’ he asked. 

**Hitherway. Flabby-minded sort of 
young fellow, he seems to be. No back- 
bone in him. Knocked all of a heap by 
the charge. I’ll have a stiff job to pull 
him through.”’ 

** You are retained for the defence.”’’ 

‘“*I am, my boy. Here’s the brief. 
Doesn’t it make you feel envious? ”’ 

Danvers gave a short laugh, which 
had no very pleasant ring. He got up, 
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stirred the fire into a blaze, and placed 
one foot on the brass rail of the fender. 

** Who is this fellow Hither—Hither- 
lay, is it? ’’ he asked. 

‘* No, Hitherway. A _ stockbroker’s 
clerk or something of the kind, I 
believe.’”’ 

‘* He is charged with passing a bad 
cheque? ”’ 

~ oo 

** And the defence? ’ 

‘*Oh, the usual plea—that he was 
merely the victim. He declares that he 
passed it in all good faith, believing it 
to be perfectly genuine.’’ 

There was a pause again. Danvers 
twisted his foot about on the fender rail, 
and appeared to be interested in the fit 
of his boot. Then he inquired in an in- 
different tone— 

** Who was the cheque drawn by? ”’ 

‘* Maddox was the name; R. Monti- 
ford-Maddox, to be exact.’’ 

** Who is he?’’ 

** That is the point. No one can tell. 
He has disappeared, vanished, and left 
young Hitherway in the lurch.”’ 

A caustic smile played around Dan- 
vers’ clean-shaven lips. 

** The usual tale,’’ he said. 

‘*IT am not so sure. According to 
Hitherway, he met this man Maddox in 
the American bar of a West-End hotel. 
It is a place much frequented by 
gambling and betting men. The young 
fool had been drawn into fast company 
of that sort. Maddox appeared to have 
plenty of money; talked of his club, of 
his winnings on the turf, and imparted 
one or two ‘ straight tips’ in strict con- 
fidence. Hitherway was dazzled. With 
the true spirit of the city clerk he 
thought it a fine thing to be on friendly 
terms with a West-End swell of this 
description.’’ 

** Well? ”’ 

“The result was what might have 
been expected. It was a case of the flat 
and the shark. Maddox ran across 
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Hitherway in the city one day as though 
by accident. He let fall in a lordly way 
that he wanted a cheque for a hundred 
changed. Hitherway undertook to get 
it cashed. He was back in half-an-hour 
with the money, and handed it over to 
his West-End friend. That was the last 
seen of Montiford-Maddox. ‘The cheque 
proved to be a ‘ wrong ’ 'un, and Hither- 
way was dropped on.’’ 

** You believe his story ? 

‘*I do. I have had an interview with 
him, and it struck me he was telling a 
straightforward tale. In my opinion he 
has been victimised by some unscrupu- 
lous rogue. I intend to put my back 
into the case and make a hard fight to 
get him off.’’ 

Danvers smiled again in his caustic 
fashion. 

‘* You will have to find Mr. Montiford- 
Maddox first,’’ he said. 


” 


Il. 


Fanshaw went off, hugging his brief. 
It was as dear to him as a firstborn. 
This was a chance of getting a footing 
in the Courts as a practising barrister, 
and he intended to make the most of it. 

Fanshaw sat up late that night over 
his brief, weighing every point set forth 
in it. The result was a damper to his 
ardour. He had to confess that the case 
looked black enough against Hitherway. 
There did not appear to be a single loop- 
hole through which he might get off. 

Danvers had set his finger on the 
weak spot. Unless Maddox was found, 
the defence must go to the wall. Other- 
wise the jury would believe him to be a 
myth. 

Fanshaw had more than one interview 
with Hitherway on the subject of this 
mysterious Maddox, who was not to be 
found even in his former haunts. The 
young fellow, a typical city clerk of the 
better class, could only give a vague 
description of his quondam friend. In 
his trembling nervousness at the charge 
hanging over him he was merely able to 
state that Maddox was a man of some- 
what military appearance, with a long 
fair moustache, which he was perpetu- 
ally stroking. 


‘** Can't you describe him a little more 
accurately? ’’ asked Fanshaw. ‘‘ Was 
there no distinctive feature about him; 
nothing which would single him out 
from his fellows? ”’ 

**N—o; I think not. Wait, though. 
When he laughed, which was not often, 
I noticed that he had gold fitting 
between two of his front teeth.’’ 

‘““That does not help us much. 
Dozens of men have gold fitting be- 
tween their front teeth. Anything 
else? ”’ 

‘* I observed, too, that he had a habit 
of looking round suddenly over his 
shoulder, as if afraid of being watched.’’ 

‘* That may have been on account of 
his shady character, or because he was 
playing a double réle. I am afraid we 
are at as great a standstill as ever.’’ 

‘** And—and do you believe there is a 
chance of my being acquitted? ”’ 

‘*We must find Montiford-Maddox 
first,’’ said Fanshaw, unconsciously re- 
peating Danvers’ words. 


Ill. 


The day previous to the trial Fanshaw 
looked in to see his friend Danvers in 
his chambers at the Temple. He was 
in rather a pessimistic mood. This first 
case of his, upon which he had counted 
so much, was likely to afford him little 
scope, for no trace of the man Maddox 
had been found. The result, therefore, 
so far as young Hitherway was con- 
cerned, was a foregone conclusion. 

As he reached the landing outside 
Danvers’ rooms the door opened and a 
man stepped briskly out. He was a 
handsome, rakish-looking fellow, of the 
pronounced type of well-dressed lounger 
who strolls into a saloon bar with an 
eye to ‘‘ business.’’ He appeared very 
well satisfied with himself, too, as 
though he just had a stroke of luck. 

Fanshaw glanced after him as he 
trotted off down the stairs. He won- 
dered what brought this type of man to 
Danvers’ rooms. Then he turned and 
rapped at the door. 

Danvers opened it with apparent 
reluctance. His face wore an odd look; 
a look which Fanshaw had never seen 
there before. For once in a wav*he 
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seemed to be shaken out of his clocklike 
routine. 

** Oh, it is you, Fanshaw, is it? ’’ he 
said, in a tone which betrayed relief. 
‘Come in. I suppose you want to talk 
over this case of yours? ”’ 

‘‘ If it would not be boring you too 
much.’’ 

** Not at all. When does the case 
come on? ”’ 

** To-morrow.”’ 

‘* And the prospects for your client? ”’ 

‘** Bad enough, I admit. No trace of 
this man Maddox has been found.”’ 

Danvers smiled in his peculiar fashion. 

** 1 thought it would prove so,’’ he 
said. 

Fanshaw had seated himself at a 
corner of the writing-table. There was 
a card lying on the floor at his feet, the 
blank side uppermost. He _ stooped 
down and picked it up. Before restor- 
ing it to the table he turned it over and 
glanced at the name. On the face of the 
card was engraved— 


R. Montirorp-Mappox. 


A light flashed upon him. He 
glanced up quickly from the card in his 
hand, and his eyes met those of 
Danvers’ with a look of surprised 
significance. He guessed the truth. 
He knew now who had posed as 
Montiford-Maddox. 

The smile was stricken from Danvers’ 
face. A look of quick alarm shot into it 
instead. 

‘‘What have you got there?’’ he 
questioned sharply. ‘‘ What did you 
pick up off the floor? ”’ 

‘* This,”’ replied Fanshaw, displaying 
the card. 

For one instant Danvers seemed in- 
clined to snatch it from his hand. He 
controlled himself, however, and forced 
a laugh; a laugh which revealed the 
gold fitting between two of his front 
teeth. 

““Oh, that!’’ he said. ‘‘It must 
have been dropped by that fellow Varrell 
who was here just now. You may have 
passed him on the stairs. This man 
Maddox, if he really exists, must be a 
friend of his.’’ 

Fanshaw’s look told that he was not 


to be imposed upon in this manner. 

‘* Don’t try to wriggle out of it like 
this, Danvers,’’ he said. ‘‘ The man 
who palmed off the cheque on young 
Hitherway, though disguised with a 
fair moustache, had one tell-tale pecu- 
liarity. He had gold fitting between 
two of his front teeth.”’ 

Danvers collapsed. His head went 
down on his arms, which were resting 
on the writing-table. 

‘*Come, be a man,”’ said Fanshaw. 
‘* Own up to it at once, if you have a 
spark of manhood left in you. Remem- 
ber that Hitherway will stand in the 
dock to-morrow on your account.’’ 

‘* I—I admit it,’’ came from Danvers, 
in a choking voice. ‘‘I admit that I 
have been leading a double life. The 
passion for gambling, for mixing with 
a fast set, got hold of me. I disguised 
myself, and went under an assumed 
name. No suspicion was aroused at 
first. ‘Then—then came the crisis.’’ 

** Go on,’’ said Fanshaw. 

‘*A gambling debt I had contracted 
threatened to ruin me. The people with 
whom I mixed began to suspect that I 
was cloaking my real identity. One of 
them—that fellow Varrell who was here 
just now—actually discovered who I 
was. He came here to-day, bringing 
that very card you hold in your hand, 
for the purpose of blackmailing me.’’ 

** Well? ”’ 

‘I could not find the money to settle 
this debt. I was driven to my wits’ 
ends. To get out of it I played that 
trick on young Hitherway. But—but I 
never intended that he should suffer. I 
meant to return the hundred pounds 
anonymously, saying that he was merely 
a tool. I have the money here now. | 
could not get hold of it until to-day.”’ 

** Then come with me at once.’’ 

‘* Where? ”’ 

‘“* To his employers.”’ 

What took place in the city office that 
day was known only to those imme- 
diately concerned. 


The case against 
Hitherway was promptly withdrawn, 
however ; and after a severe warning, he 
was reinstated in his position. 

But the Temple knew Yorke Danvers 
no more. 





NOTES ON CARAVANNING. 


By J. HARRIS STONE, M.A. 


The Council of the Caravan Club, in 

response to practically the unanimous 
wish of the members, have 

The Meet. decided to hold the suggested 


Coronation Meet at Cane 
Hill, Coulsdon, Surrey, from Satur- 
day, June 17th, to Saturday, June 
24th. Already some thirteen vans 
and an equal number of tents are 
promised to be on the Pitch, the 


owners coming from many, and in some 
cases distant, parts of the country. 
Hon. Scout Master A. P. Wilkin will be 
in charge of a dozen or more Scout Boys 
who will guard the camp night and day. 
The sanitary arrangements are being 
carefully arranged and perfected, and 
promise to be most adequate and satis- 
factory. At the old Manor House— 
only about twenty yards from the en- 
trance to the Pitch—meals may be 
obtained by visitors as well as members 
at most reasonable prices, and alto- 
gether the comforts of the camp have 
been thoughtfully studied. One thing 
is required to make this Coronation 
Meet a_ great success — propitious 
weather, and as our Royal Family are 
proverbial good weather mascots the 
one thing needful is likely to arrive. 
So may it be! 

Each member of the Caravan Club 
will receive a pass for himself and 
three tickets for admission 
for friends. The general 
public will be admitted on a 
payment of 1s. each, and a frequent 
train service from Charing Cross and 
London Bridge to Coulsdon is run by 
the South Eastern Railway, particulars 
of which can be obtained from the usual 
railway guide books. 

Imitation is the 


Public at 
Meet. 


sincerest form of 


flattery. If that be so the members of 

the Caravan Club may smile 

Caravan and be satisfied. An enter- 
Cottages. a . 

prising country firm has 

just placed upon the market a 

travelling caravan cottage which is 


a true portable house for 


drawing 


about on even _ indifferent roads, 
and which can also be placed on 
barges and steamers. It consists of 
two stories with a real staircase inside 
of ‘‘ treads and risers.’” When much 
travelling is expected the height can be 
reduced to 15 feet 6 inches, and in that 
type the wheels come up slightly, but 
not inconveniently, through the floor. 
In short, these caravan cottages are 
simply framed houses built in the usual 
way of materials, but super- 
imposed on a wheeled trolley. The 
price varies according to accommoda- 
tion and style of finish, and exclusive of 
wheels and axles, runs from about £100 
up to £200, and even more. In their 
simplest form these cottages on wheels 
have three rooms, a living-room and 
kitchen combined, and a scullery on the 
lower floor and a bedroom above; but 
the designer has worked out a wheeled 
cottage ‘‘ de luxe,’’ consisting of three 
separate structures, each of which is 
horsed separately but on a “ pitch”’ 
they are combined in such a way as to 
form a dwelling, consisting of dining- 
room, drawing-room,’ kitchen and 
scullery, with an entrance hall, on the 
lower floor, and on the upper three bed- 
rooms, bath-room, etc. We fear the 
tendency in caravanning is to cultivate 
luxury at the expense of simplicity, 
which is the great charm of the pastime. 
Weight may be materially lessened by 
having a light roof to the caravan, and 
1 often get enquiries con- 

Van Roof. cerning the same. A 


various 


mem- 
ber of the Club has just 
constructed the roof of his van of 


canvas on the outside, but as that alone 
is very apt to get torn and into holes, 
he first of all used thin wood and then a 
layer of felt, upon which he stretched 
the canvas, and the resulting top struc- 
ture he found tough, strong and reliable. 

Will other practical vanners similarly 
send on any tips in van-construction for 
the use of brother and sister members? 
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THE HUMOUR OF THINGS. 


A COLONIAL squatter, having made his 
pile and bethinking himself of his 
neglected culture, wrote home to an old 
friend to send him out a chest of books 
—as many as he thought fit and the best 
that money 
could buy. 
His friend 
was so 
touched by 
this sign of 
grace that 
he spent a 
month = of 
love over 
the com- 
mission and 
was vastly 
pleased 
when he 
sent off, in 
the best 
editions 
and in 
sumptuous 
bind ings, 
the very 
essence of 
English 
Literature. 
It was a 
disappoint- 
ment that 
the only 
acknow- 
led gment 
of his 
trouble 
came on a 
postcard, to 





‘* Are yez the gintleman that werz to catch the foive- 


, 


‘*] reLL you I won’t have this room,’ 
protested the old lady to the boy in 
buttons who was conducting her. ‘I 
ain’t going to pay my money for a pig- 
sty with a measley little folding bed in 
it and only 
a sort of 
cage ar- 
rangement 
for a door, 
which isn’t 
decent. If 
you think 
that I’m 
going to be 
put upon 
/ Just be- 
‘cause I’m 
from the 
country—”’ 

** Get in, 
mum,’’ re- 
plied the 
boy indul- 
gently ; 
‘‘ this ain’t 
no bed- 
room; this 
is the lift.’’ 





‘*MapanM,”’ 
exclaimed 
the Cus- 
toms offic- 
ial angrily, 
** you said 
these 
trunks 
contained 
nothing 


say that twenty? ” but wear- 
the — ** Yes—’ticlar—’pointm’nt—wouldn’t miss it f’r the a 
signment world.” parel. 
had arrived “* Ah, thin, ye may’s well rest in pace, it’s jist gann.”’ What do 
in good you call 


condition. A year afterwards he re- 
ceived a letter which was short and to 
the point: ‘‘ Have been working over 
the books and if anything new has been 
written by William Shakespeare or 
Tobias Smollett, please send it along.”’ 
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these?’’ pointing to some bottles of 
whisky that reposed at the bottom of a 
Saratoga. 

“Oh, those!”’ 
ful lady. 
night caps.”’ 


replied the resource- 
‘**They’re my _  husband’s 








““My dog 
is particu- 
larly intel- 
ligent,”’ 
said Jones. 
“Every 
morning 
before Il 
leave home 
for the 
City I give 
him a small 
tit-bit of 
some kind. 
Y esterday 
morning 
I forgot 
for some 
reason or 
other, but 
just as I 
was going 


out the 
dog seized 
my  coat- 


tails and 
dragged 
me into the 
garden to 
the flower 
bed. He 
stopped 
beforea 
beautiful 
little patch 
of blue 
flowers. 
What were 
they? 
What 
should 
they be but 
‘forget- 
me-nots *? 
R e mark- 
ably intel- 
ligent 
animal, 
isn’t he?’’ 





A FARMER, 
noted for 
his forget- 
fulness and 


absent- 


THE HUMOUR OF THINGS 


He: ** Won’t you try to love me, dear? ” 
SHE: ‘‘I have tried already, and without success.” 
He: “‘ Er—my rich uncle has just died and——’ 


SHE: ‘ Well, [’ll try just once more.” 








> 
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minded- 
ness, went 
to town re- 
cently and 
transacted 
his busi- 
ness with 
the utmost 
precision. 
He started 
on his way 
home, how- 
ever, with 
the firm 
conviction 
that he 
had _for- 
gotten 
something ; 
but what 
it was he 
could not 
recall. As 
he neared 
home’ the 
conviction 
increased, 
and three 
times he 
went care- 
oe ti-y 
through 
his pocket- 
book in a 
vain en- 
deavour to 
discover 
what he 
had forgot- 
ten. When 
he arrived 
home he 
was met 
by his 
daughter, 
who looked 
at him in 
surprise, 
and ex- 
claimed : 
“Wh y; 
father, 
where have 
you left 
mother? ’’ 





LONDON NIECE : 
to our Fresh-Air fund, Uncle? ”’ 
SUBURBAN UNCLE : 


you propose to get it up to town? ”’ 


TRAVELLER: ‘‘ The Scotch 
leaves this station, doesn’t it? 

Porter: ‘‘ Well, sir, it has done so 
for a number of years and I see no 
reason to think that it will take it away 
with it to-day.”’ 


express 


%” 


‘““My dear husband,’’ said Mrs. 
Smith, ‘‘ is an enthusiastic archeologist, 
and I never knew it till yesterday. I 
found in his desk some queer-looking 
tickets bearing the inscription ‘ Mud- 
horse, 8 to 1’; and when I asked him 
what they were, he explained that they 
were the relics of a lost race. So 
interesting, isn’t it? ”’ 


THE HUMOUR 


** Could I persuade you to contribute 


** Certainly, my dear. 
take all the air you want from my place. 





OF THINGS. 


Hore Cuierk : ‘‘ Beg 
pardon, sir, but what 
is your name? ’”* 

Visiror: ‘‘ Are you 
blind, my good man. 
I’ve just written it in 
the register before your 
eyes.”’ 

Horec Cierk : “‘ Yes, 
sir, that is what ar- 
oused my curiosity.”’ 


One day recently a 
Chinaman was walking 
slowly up _ Boylston 
Street, Boston. It was 
a beautiful spring day, 
and as he_ walked 
leisurely along’ he 
seemed to be enjoying 
himself thoroughly. 

Suddenly a door of 
one of the houses 
opened, and a savage 
bulldog dashed out, 
barking and snarling, 
and jumped at his pig- 
tail. 

The Chinaman 
jumped to one side, 
\cry much frightened. 
A benevolent old gen- 
tleman, who was pass- 
. ing, seeing the look of 
dismay and fright on 
his face, walked up to 


You 


= him, patted him on 

How do the shoulder, and said 
assuringly : 

‘“There, there, friend, don’t be 

frightened. You know the proverb, 


>’ 9) 


‘A barking dog never bites. 

‘* Ah, yes,’’ answered the Chinaman, 
‘* that all velly well. I knowee ploverb, 
and you knowee ploverb, but does the 
dog knowee ploverb? ”’ 


SHORT-SIGHTED OLp Lapy: ‘‘ What is 
the title of that picture, dear? ”’ 

Daucuter : “‘ ‘ Dogs,’ after Sir Edwin 
Landseer.’”’ 

O_p Lapy: ‘‘ Dear, dear, my sight 
gets worse every day. I can see the 


dogs, but where on earth is Landseer? ”’ 





FASHION 
REFLECTIONS. 


By LADY EDNA 


FROCKS AND FRILLS. 


On Eveninc Gowns. 


HE season is now in full swing, and 
T new and wonderful frocks are 
being designed each day for dinner 
receptions, dances, etc. An extremely 
lovely gown suitable for a young girl is 
carried out in white ninon de soie over a 
foundation of soft white satin. The 
over skirt or tunic is made like a long 
scarf and very lightly swathed round 
the form with an effect which is at once 
odd and charming. At the back it has 
almost the effect of a broad sash, being 
bordered throughout with a band of 
very fine silver embroidery worked on 
the ninon itself, and edged with a light 
fringe of glittering crystal bugles. Ex- 
ceedingly graceful also is the arrange- 
ment of the bodice with its draped fichu 
of ninon bordered with silver embroidery 
and crystal fringe, and caught on one 
side with a large pearl buckle. The 
upper sleeves are of ninon outlined with 
a crystal fringe, which is arranged to 
fall becomingly over the close fitting but 
quite short undersleeves of fine silver 
lace. In the making of the chemisette 
the same silver lace is used, while to 
complete the picture there is a long 
straight shoulder scarf, carried out in 
white silk gauze, with an elaborate 
embroidery, worked in silver threads on 
either ends. 

A fascinating theatre frock in gold 
satin and gold tissue has a draped 
bodice of gold lace and embroidery. 
The over dress is of gold tulle, embroi- 
dered in gold, and fits closely about the 
waist and hips, where a touch of black 
adds a note of relief. From the waist 
downwards it is embroidered in gold 


tubes, and hangs in straight folds, 

merely showing a glimpse of the gold 

tissue at the foot. One sleeve is of 
E 





COSTUME IN ROSE CACHEMIRE DE SOIE, 
WITH A WIDE SASH OF SMOKE GREY SATIN. 
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black tulle, and the other of gold em- 
broidered tulle. The pointed train is of 
the tube-embroidered gold tulle over 
gold satin. 

A chic afternoon frock is made en- 
tirely of spotted creamy net and bands 
of insertion, while the skirt has a tunic 
effect, which is most becoming to a slim 
figure. This gown is given a touch of 
colour at the neck and sleeves by intro- 
ducing some scarlet ribbon embroidery. 





HAT IN BISCUIT COLOURED CHIP, TRIMMED 
BLACK OSPREY, AND A SINGLE GOLD 
ROSE AT SIDE. 


A most original frock of leaf green 
satin and white lawn had a broad panel 
of finely tucked lawn let in on the left 
side with neat little bows. The corsage 
had a deep V_ shaped chemisette of 
tucked lawn and a very wide collar of 
lawn embroidered with white spots and 
bound with green satin, and there was 
also a little Peter Pan collar of embroi- 
dered lawn, the elbow sleeves being 
finished with bands and frills of the 
embroidered lawn. 


A delightful visiting costume in blue 
serge shows a short bolero coat, a shape 
which will be much in evidence this 
season. This little coat is most becom- 
ingly finished with a large sailor collar 
of black satin, placed above a second 
collar of spotted foulard. At the waist 
the coat is finished with two very large 
satin covered buttons. The elbow 
sleeves, which also will be generally 
worn this summer, are turned back with 
foulard cuffs. The skirt, arranged with 
one of the inevitable tunics, is rendered 
very effective in this case by its border- 
ing of blue and white spotted foulard. 


LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT. 

One of the newest fads of the moment 
is the use of the daintily sprigged and 
flowered cambric for under- 
wear. Many women, of 
course, object to introducing 
colour into the scheme of their lingerie, 
but those who have no prejudice in the 
matter are choosing early Victorian 
designs in soft pale colourings, which 
wash well and keep their tints. There 
are, besides the printed cambrics and 
lawns, some most charming figured 
muslins, which, to my notion, are quite 
irresistible. 

Just at the moment there is a fashion 
for wearing white ribbons only in 
lingerie, but it should be remembered 
that it is really economical to get a good 
kind, otherwise new must be bought 
after washing. 


Flowered 


Lingerie. 


The smart Persian bags, so popular 
this season, can be fashioned by the 
skilful girl. The founda- 
tion is composed of gold 
satin, on which is embroi- 
dered an elaborate pattern, thickly 
covered with tiny beads and coloured 
silks, which should match or contrast 
well with the colour of the gown. The 
lower edge of the bag is finished with a 
row of bead tassels, combining all the 
different colours of the silk, and the bag 
is suspended from the shoulder by long 
thick cords. Dainty bags on the small 
order are made of wide Pompadour 
ribbon, with a small handle composed 
of several strinzs of white or coloured 


beads. 


For the girl 
who Embroiders. 
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At present the broad collar is con- 

sidered the most fashionable finishing 

for the neck. This collar may 

ee. be square, sailor fashion, 

round or with deep points in 

the centre of the back. Materials used 

for the making are velvet, satin, cloth, 
and tapestry. 

A second season is in store for the 
fancy of decorating the lower edge of 
striped skirts and coats with a band of 
stripes running crosswise. This has a 
particularly graceful effect upon the 
hips. Various striped materials are 
much used for the making of costumes, 
gowns and dust coats. 

The woman who is smartly dressed 
no longer thinks that her fine silk 
stockings with their lines of 
clocking are sufficient for 
any but the most ordinary 
wear. Instead they are embroidered 
and inset with lace, while in some cases 
bead work is effectively used. Wonder- 
ful patterns decorate the instep and 
meander up the sides in place of clock- 
ings. Black silk stockings worked with 
white porcelain beads are modish, and 
there are also black and red and shades 
of blue with beads of the same tone that 
are equally charming. 

For evening wear there are fine white 
silk stockings decorated with tiny pink 
roses made of mousseline with jewelled 
centres. 

Black satin forms an_ attractive 
material for long evening coats, and 

some of the best models are 


Dainty 
Hosiery. 


— slightly draped in the front 
‘and held up by a soutache 
ornament. Coats of lace or finely em- 


broidered thin materials are of various 
lengths, some being shot affairs of hip 
length, others falling to the skirt hem 
in a bewildering maze of handiwork. 
Separate coats of the long type in 
tussore linen and marquisette are 
offered for motoring and river wear. 
One of the latest novelties for the 
evening coiffure ornament is a ‘‘ brush ”’ 
of feather or aigrette fash- 
Head Dress. ioned out of spun glass. 
Some of the “‘ feathers ”’ re- 
semble shaving brushes in shape, while 


others are like flat feather dusters. 
Another hair ornament that is equally 
attractive is a broad band of silver 
gauze upon which are posed many 
strings of crystal dewdrops. 





TEA GOWN IN LINCE GREEN CREPE DE 
CHINE, TRIMMED BLACK SATIN AND 
STRING LACE. 
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This toilette, which was seen at the 
first Court of the season, was made of 
old gold satin draped with 
gold lace, which had the 
effect of showing black in 
its folds, since it was of a most subdued 
shade. Slung from the shoulders by 
means of heavy gold cords and tassels, 
one of which hung below the waist, 
while the other fell just below the 
shoulders, the train was composed of 
gold beaded black net over gold tissue, 
and was of a very shining appearance. 
There was no lining but a broad hem of 
black velvet was added, outlined with 
heavy cord knotted at the corners. The 
panel effect so fashionable for all trains 
this season was noticed, and therefore 
the train was somewhat narrower than 
has been the case in past seasons. 

A gown of truly regal character was 
of mauve shot gold tissue, showing a 
design of shaded roses, outlined with 
tarnished gold cords, and the entire 
gown was practically covered with em- 
broidery, narrow folds of shot ninon 
being the only note of relief at the 
decolletage and sleeves. The train was 
en suite softened with lining of gauged 
mauve mousseline de soie. 

Berries are a most favourable form of 
decoration, and, with sublime contempt 
for the season, are being 


A bewitching 
Court Robe. 


oe used now by the milliners, 
rimming. . ° 

who refuse to wait for the 
autumn to make them appropriate. 


Straw hats with applique lace upon 
them are an effort in extravagance, for 
the lace employed is usually very valu- 
able and yet it is cut out stitched to the 
straw as though it were of the most 
trifling nature. The fincelle and honey- 
coloured kinds are liked when the straw 
chosen is suited for a background, but 
on the black hats tinted lace is posed, 
and on the pure white ones motifs of 
black chantilly look extremely chic. 

Feathers are still in great demand, 
some of these plumes have quite a 
martial air, and others look like tongues 
of flame, rising upwards in wild con- 
fusion. 

Fuschias of the natural tints 
vastly popular. 


are 


A large flat hat is 
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massed with the beautiful blossoms, 
while a band of green leaves beneath 
the flowers is tied in a bow at one side. 
A lovely picture hat designed for a 
recent wedding was of corbeau blue lace 
Tagel straw, trimmed with an exquisite 
black ostrich feather and a chou of fine 
blue tulle. 

Another model is of tailleul straw, 
underlined with black chiffon velvet and 
decorated at the back with a cluster of 
feathers shading from bronze to light 
green. 


FASHIONS FOR THE LITTLE 
ONES. 

The fashions for our little girls 
promise to be prettier than ever this 
season, judging from the many delight- 
ful models which are being shown just 
now. A most effective little dress is in 
white pique, the skirt of which is 
arranged so that it gives the effect of a 
very deep hem, turned back with points 
and trimmed with buttons. The full 
bodice is daintily trimmed with tiny 
bows and buttons made in the same 
white pique, finished with a knot of 
shell pink ribbon and a chemisette of 
broderie anglaise, with a square of 
tucked muslin to form a small yoke. The 
narrow sash is of pale pink satin ribbon 
while the upper sleeves are of white 
pique and tucked net. A pretty and 
useful costume for a schoolgirl is one of 
fine navy blue serge, the coat of which 
is semi-fitting, and fastens with a single 
button at the waist. The wide revers 
and sailor collar soften down any angu- 
larity of the shoulders, while the ankle 
length skirt is ornamented with a panel 
of the material at the back as well as in 
front. 

Black satin coats long enough to con- 
ceal the under dress are still high in 
favour for girls of seven and eight 
years, the white revers being partially 
buried under large collars of white linen 
and Irish lace. A graceful little frock 
for warm weather is carried out in fine 
French muslin, having a square yoke 
composed of Valenciennes lace and em- 
broidery, with a strapping of muslin, 
embroidered with French knots. 








AUTOMOBILE 
WORLD. 


By A. J. McKINNEY, M.A. 





HE good feeling that was recently 
engendered by the visit of the 
Kaiser to this country will be 

endorsed by the motor tour arranged 
between members of the chief motor 
clubs of Germany and the British Isles. 

A trip of this character is an excellent 

way of enabling nations to understand 
each other, and does much to remove 
that innate distrust that we Englishers 
are said to have of our German cousins. 
As a matter of fact, though I have 
toured a good deal on the Continent, 
and done so, moreover, at least ten 
years ago by myself, I have always 
found the various peoples with whom I 
came in contact exceedingly pleasant 
and obliging. Only once did I meet 
with rudeness and that was in Holland 


when the South African war was in 
progress; which, after all, was quite 
natural. 


On the other hand I have, even in the 
most remote spots where motors were 
hardly known at the period, been the 
recipient of many from 
and educated persons alike, 
and have always in consequence held 
that the only way to really get to know 
another nation is to travel off the beaten 
track and by Certainly he who 
tears through the Continent by means 
of a ‘* Rapide,’’ making but the briefest 
halt at the various frontiers, may term 
himself a travelled man, though as a 
matter of fact he is nothing of the sort. 

Even to-day one finds quite a large 
number of people who think a tour in 
another land a thing to be avoided as 
leading only to difficulties and trouble. 


kindnesses 
peasants 


road. 


Yet such opinions are erroneous in the 
extreme. 

This combined trip, to which I have 
referred, will assist materially in helping 
Briton and Teuton to appreciate each 
other and, being under the patronage 
of Royalty, will go far in establishing 
another Entente Cordiale. 

An additional link between the lead- 
ing nations of Europe is given by the 
famous road races now being resusci- 
tated after a fashion. Not long after 
these notes appear will be run a fast 
race for cars of moderate power, yet, in 
spite of their low rating, capable of a 
speed not far short of eighty miles an 
hour. 

Though somewhat dangerous, these 
events are exceedingly interesting 
affairs, and the couple in which I took 
part last year have left many pleasant 
memories. There is an extraordinary 
enthusiasm attaching to races on the 
Continent, due, no doubt, to something 
in the nature of these nations, and one 
is equally enthused whether competing 
or merely an onlooker. 

It is certainly worth while crossing 
over to Dieppe for this race, as one sees 
life of a sort differing immensely from 
that of sober England. The sea pas- 
sage is only three hours or so, and 
usually quite calm in the summer, while 
cheap tickets are available by more than 
one route. 

On our side of the Channel, racing 
is at a discount save at Brooklands, 
which nobly upholds the best traditions, 
with, one is glad to see, every prospect 
at last of becoming a financial success. 


30§ 
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track would be difficult to say, except by 
those who have watched its effects very 


closely, and it is not going too far to 
assert that without the valuable lessons 
it has given us, the motor-car would be 


greatly inferior to its present state. 
Being in Coventry a few days ago, I 


called at the Daimler and the Singer 
Works, each of which is literally strain- 


ing every nerve to supply orders. 


Observers of the industry can hardly 
find a more striking instance of the 
rapid manner in which merit tells, for 


the Daimler Co., as everyone knows, 


took a whole-hearted plunge some few 


years back for the Silent Knight engine, 


in spite of the fears of half the engineer- 


ing world as to the wisdom of this step. 
The Singer Co. has gained renown in 
another way—by its surprising victories 


THE ‘‘ ARGOLIS,’’ 


A ROVING MOTOR BOAT OF 


THE AUTOMOBILE WORLD. 


How much the sport owes to the famous 


on the track when the small 16/20 h.p. 
car flew round the course at rather 
more than eighty miles an hour. Cer- 
tainly, whether wants speed or 
remarkable hill-climbing qualities, com- 
bined in each case with the numerous 
good points that are nowadays so 
essential, one does not need to go out- 
side these firms I have just mentioned. 

And that first-class cars are appreci- 
ated is seen by the enormous number in 
use, which is so large, in fact, as to 
make one wonder where people find the 
money for them. At any rate, thirty or 
forty years ago, not one-tenth of persons 
with equal banking accounts kept a 
horse and trap, and, further, they were 
far more careful about expense than 
their descendants, which goes to show 
what a radical force motoring 
proved itself to be. 


one 


has 


50 HP. 
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